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The Approach of Cholera. 


PHO ZBR®) HERE is just now no 
_ difficulty in deciding 
which of the subjects 
that are under our atten- 








of prominence in the 
week’s number of the 
Builder. The condition 
of health of our towns 
has been shown to be 


works and measures of a 
structural and practical 
character as have been 


cholera last visited us, 
and are commonly placed 
under the head of engineering; 
and we have taken some share in 
the demonstration of the necessity 
which there is for more that way 
to be done. We might have gone 
yet further, or repeated oftener what 
UH we have said several times, that even 

the decorative part of architecture is 
capable of aiding in the production of that 
frame of mind, that harmiess enjoyment or 
self-satisfaction, which, consistent with the 
highest moral as well as intellectual siate, may 
combine to ward off attacks of disease. The 
readers of the Builder, of whatever class, are, in 
short, rightly to be considered as taking imme- 
diate interest in the questions that now pro- 
minently occupy public attention; and which, 
in some respects diverse, all belong to the 
comprehensive subject of the health of the 
people. 

Cholera, if not already with us, is unmis- 
takeably so near upon us, that there is occasion 
for adoption of all measures that may lessen the 
mortality that is to be apprehended. We are 
already suffering from a considerable depriva- 
tion of the food of the people, through a cattle- 
disease which has had its counterparts in catile- 
diseases that many times in history have 
preceded attacks of plague. Just as it is cer- 
tain that the diseases of the human subject, 
those which cause the chief mortality, a mor- 
tality even greater in an ordinary year, than 
that of the cholera in a year of its visitation, 
could be ascribed entirely to the unsanitary state 
of the dwellings of the people ; so, in like man- 
ner, it is probable, nay certain, that the cattle- | 
disease is produced by the defective condition of 
the sheds or buildings in which the cattle are | 
kept. Whether this disease be considered as 
brought originally from abroad, or as generated 
at home, seems to us of secondary importance. | 
The state of places in which, as we read, the | 
animals are housed in some of the countries 
whence we import cattle; the condition in which 
the cattle must be on a voyage; and the state of | 
cowsheds, too generally, in this country, or 
especially in the case of sheds in towns, are 
only different aspects of the same fact. Than 
the arrangements adopted in London, if cattle 
should be there at all, nothing could be worse ; 
but as we treat of this matter, and that of the 
disease in general, elsewhere, we need not here 
allude to that branch of our subject, further 
than in saying that a diminished vitality through 
any smaller consumption than there is at pre- 





tion, claims the position | 
| diarrhoea were above 200; whilst in last week 


improvable by such) 


accomplished since the | 





sent, of animal food, by the hard-working portion 


of the community, will constitute an unfavour- 
able position for them ts to power of resistance 
to attacks of disease. 

In our last number we briefly noticed a meet- 
ing that had been held, presided over by the 
Bishop of London, at the rooms of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 
to consider what steps should be taken in view 
of the threatened epidemic of cholera. In a) 
statement of the sub-committee of the Standing | 
Committee of Health, read by Dr. Greenhow, the 
fact was referred to that diarrhoea, a precursor 
of cholera, had been excessive in the metropolis- 
It is true that the Registrar-General’s return for | 
last week speaks of a great decrease of the 
mortality from diarrhoea. In each of the two 
first weeks of this month, the deaths from 


the corresponding week in the last ten years is, 


ill-ventilated schools are a great source of 
disease amongst children. Ill-ventilated work- 
shops are similarly operative as regards adults ; 
and the fact of an effect from the bad condition 
of such places, was shown by the rise in health 
when cotton-factories were closed, and the 
workers had the benefit of the open air. If 
cholera should not come, remedial measures will 
not the less have been advantageously taken, in 
view of the demand for them which is constant. 

At the meeting, Mr. Chadwick moved the first 
resolution, which was :— 





“That the outbreak of cholera in Constantinople, in 
Egypt, in Malta, in Italy, in Spain, and Marseilles, and 


| the occurrence of scattered cases of cholera in the metro- 


polis, and also the outbreak in this country of an extra- 
ordinary epidemic in cattle, which has often been the pre- 
cursor of extraordinary epidemic attacks on human 


| beings, must be taken as portending an ecerengoaren 4 
Cc 


—- visitation on the people of this country, whi 
should be guarded against by all means available from 


Governmental and local authority.” 


they declined to 116. The average number in, | Sovern exertion, as well as from the exercise of 


1859, the deaths from diarrhcea were 240; in 
the same week of 1864 they were 242. But we 
doubt whether the decline, commenced last week, | 


' will continue. 


Amongst the more important passages in the 
statement read to the meeting last week, were 
some alluding to the almost entire immunity 
from attacks, enjoyed in well-managed public 
establishments, though comprising the lowest 
classes of the population ; “while the most dire 
slaughter,” the statement said, “ was upon people 
in places under removable conditions, in respect 
to which timely, clear, and express warnings had 
been given to guardians and other local authori- 
ties charged with them.” It said :— 


“The attacks were, as forewarned, the most severe on 
the like places and people in the like conditions as those 
who now suffer from the foul-air diseases—from typhus, 
from dysentery, from diarrhea, and from the eruptive 
diseases of the zymotic or fermenting class; which dis- 
eases are almost entirely unknown amongst the lower in- 
mates of well-conditioued public establishments, of well- 
conditioned orphan asylums, refuges for the destitute, or 
among the inmates of well-constructed and well-managed 
union-houses and prisons; which diseases are compara- 
tively few and slight in improved common lodging-houses 
or in model dwellings, and are rare in the houses of the 
well-to-do classes, bur are never absent among the wage- 
classes living in crowded ill-drained courts and alleys, ill- 
supplied with pure water, and ill-cleansed, close, filthy, 
ill-ventilated, and foul aired, and which slay nearly 
100,000 per annum of men, women, and children in Great 
Britain alone,” 


In the preventible slaughter, a considerable 
proportion of the lower middle-classes, shop- | 
keepers, who are kept in doors in foul air from 
cesspools and drains, is included. It has been 
long known to medical officers of health that 
common fever, in particular spots, was apt to 
assume the typhoid character, and that scarlet 
fever, measles, and small-pox, would become 
malignant under certain atmospheric conditions. 
Dr. Wagstaffe, the medical officer of Lambeth, 


_when examined before the Metropolitan Sanitary 


Commissioners, speaking of those conditions, 
made use of these important words :—‘ For 
example, when I arose in the morning and found 
the atmosphere warm and moist, I could always 
foretel that there would be an increase of 
malarian disease of some sort in these places, 
and that they would be more intense in degree ; 
so that in this state of the atmosphere I always 
knew I should have more to do in these low, | 
close, undrained, and crowded places.” The 
same gentleman said, that the localities in which 
fever constantly prevailed were precisely those | 
in which cholera raged in 1832; and that the | 
diarrhea and dysentery prevalent even at the | 
time of his examination, had all the character- 
istic symptoms of Asiatic cholera. The average | 
age of death is lower in Bermondsey than in| 
Lambeth, as would be expected from the com. | 
parative sanitary condition of the population in 
their dwellings. 

The statement shows that valuable as may be 
the works accomplished since the last visitation, 
they do not at all correspond to the need of 
them. In the metropolis even, much remains to 


| with a correction for increase of population, 200. | This was seconded by Dr. Aldis, and supported 


|In the week that ended the 20th of August in 


by Dr. Richardson, and Mr. Liddle. The last- 
named of these, medical officer of health for 
Whitechapel district, said :— 


‘* There were now local boards and medical officers of 
health in each district—an advantage which the metro- 
polis did not enjoy when it was last visited by the cholera. 
These boards and their medica) officers would be most 
willing to lend every possible help in carrying out sani- 
tary measures. The question might be asked, ‘ What can 
the local boards do?’ They coal order the daily cleans- 
ing of the streets. All the streets in the city of London 
were cleansed daily: and if the main thoroughfares re- 
quired this, how mach more the narrow and neglected 
streets containing the habitations of the poor? They 
might appoint additional inspectors. In some large 
districts there was only one inspector of nuisances. It 
was, however, desirable that there should be a second and 
even a third inspector to visit the dwellings of the poor, 
to discover nuisances, and to report daily to the medical 
officer of health. The local boards should order the 
daily emptying of the public dust-bins, and the daily re- 
moval of dung-heaps and laystails, They should enforce 
a better supply of water, and, if possible, always from 
the main. He had in several cases succeeded in obtaining 
the adoption of ‘ water-waste preventers,’ whereby the 
poor were provided with a constant supply of water, cool 
and sparkling, from the main. It wasdesirable to know 
what provision the guardians had made for the reception 
of cholera cases. He feared it would be found that the 
accommodation in workhouses for cholera patients would 
be very deficient. The local boards ought rigidly to en- 
force the paving and draining of all the back yards and 
courtyards of the houses in the poorer districts. The 
Legislature ought also to be asked to pass a new Building 
Act, whereby houses unfit for human habitation might be 
removed, and also a more efficient Nuisances Removal 
Act. The medica! officers of health should endeavour, as 
far as practicable, to prevent overcrowding in the poorer 
districts; but this was a most difficult thing to duo,” 


The observations deserve attention. The allu- 
sion to the water-supply, the deficiency of which 
has been so often spoken of by us, met with the 
entire approval of the meeting; and the resolu- 
tion was unanimously agreed to. 

Dr. Stewart moved, and Mr. E. Webster 
seconded, the second resolution, which was :— 


‘* That, having regard to the known character of the 
threatened epidemic visitation, and to the course of pre- 
vious extraordinary epidemics, it is probable that the 
great severity of the visitation will be in the same places 
and upon the same classes that are now most severely 
scourged by typhus, dysentery, and the various species 
of foul-air diseases, and that all well-directed exertions 
protective of those classes from the extraordinary 
epidemic, should the threatened attack be spared, will 
nevertheless be preventive of the so-called zymotic or 
fermenting diseases, which are never absent from the 
districts chiefly inhabited by the poor, to which nearly 


| 20 per cent. of the ordinary death-rate is due, and 


an annual sacrifice approaching to 100,000 lives 13 


occasioned.” 

Mr. W. Rendle, late medical officer of health, 
St. George’s, Southwark, said he could corrobo- 
rate the advantages of the house-to-house visi- 
tation. He should be sorry if the speech of 
Mr. Liddle led the public to suppose that, be- 
cause we now had medical officers of health and 
vestries, the public might rely on their action, 
and need trouble itself very little about the 
cholera. That would be a great delusion. The 
medical officer of health might give his vestry 
good advice, but the majority would usually be 
found to be composed of interested persons. He 
had once been a medical officer of health, but 
was now a member of the vestry, and not its 
officer. The vestries, no doubt, might do a great 
deal of good, if the majority of those bodies were 
desirous that the Jaw should be carried out. Too 
often, however, this was not the case. Typhus, 
for example, had been ravaging the metropolis 





be done in the way of sewerage. Everywhere, 


for ‘five years. It was understood by medical 
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men that typhus and cholera flourished in pre- 
cisely the same district. Well, what had been 
done towards routing typhus fever? So far 
from expelling typhus it had been allowed to 
increase. He had no confidence in the vesiries 
carrying out measures of sanitary prevention 
until the disease was upon us, and people died 
by scores. Then they would be seized with 
alarm, and would make matters worse by stirring 
up and emptying cesspools, turning out people 
from crowded and unhealthy districts, and 
creating a panic among the poor. The local 
bodies should do their duty when there is yet 
time, and not postpone all action until the 
cholera was actually upon us. The persons 
elected into the vestry should be the best men 
in the respective parishes. Too often, however, 
the persons most qualified refused to act, and 
thought it a trouble and a disgrace to serve. 
The resolution was carried. 
Lord Ebury moved the third resolution :— 


“* That in order to disseminate instruction for the guid- 
ance of the volentary exertions which may be needed or 
serviceable to aid or to supplement the action of the cen- 
tral or the local authorities, and to sustain the general 
public interests in the prevention of excessive disease and 
premature mortality, this conference recommends :— 

That the active co-operation of the parochial clergy—of 
the members of the Association—of medical officers of 
health of the metropolis—of the members of the 
Epidemiological Society—of the members of the Society 


of Arts, who have —— devoted themselves to the | 
w 


improvement of the dwellings of the labouring classes— 
of the council of the Working Men’s Clubs, and of other 
voluntary associations of a kindred character, be invited 


reported, of which 102 proved fatal. Numerous 
other Mediterranean seAports have been visited, 
besides Constantinople and Barcelona. Alexan- 
dria has severely suffered: Cairo in less than a 
month lost 5,249 of its inhabitants; and Dami- 
etta 1,485 out of a population of about 4,000: 
the deaths at Malta have been numerous,—albeit 
not wholly from cholera; and the disease has 
appeared in Marseilles. 

It is mentioned in Galignani, on the authority 
of a correspondent, as a “ curious fact,” that on 
the 9th instant a short but violent storm broke 
over Ancona, and that immediately afterwards 
a great improvement in the public health 
became perceptible. Not only did the number 
of cases diminish considerably ; but the state 
of languor and prostration in which the patients 
lay, ceased in most instances. Now this goes to 
prove the correctness of the view first put forth 
in the Builder, and substantiated by other 
observations, that the virulence of cholera is 
peculiarly owing to the absence of ozone in the 
atmosphere. Ozone being electrified oxygen, is 
amply supplied during storms ; hence, we agree 
with the writer in Galignani, that the diminu- 
tion of cholera at Ancona is probably owing to 
the sudden supply of that substance produced by 
the electric fluid evolved during the storm. 

It is suggested that the correctness of this 
theory might be tested by artificially electrify- 
| ing the atmosphere of sick wards during cholera. 
| We suggested, a good many years since, the 











there is no great want of cither blankets or fires, 
the common soldiers have an inveterate propen. 
~ to stuff up ventilators. 

ut it is not among the lower classes alone 
that a public opinion in favour of ventilation, 
and against overcrowding, requires to be esta. 
blished by sanitary pioneers. The national de. 
sire of the Englishman for snuggeries and com. 
forts induces him but too often, as his sometimes 
really insane fear of draughts does, to stuff up 
his bedroom chimneys, list his bedroom doors and 
windows, and battle with fresh air as if he were 
taking precautions to keep out thieves or other 
enemies. In fact, the term overcrowding is 
merely relative ; and the comfortable couple at 
the west-end, who sleep in a bedroom thus barri- 
caded against the access of fresh air, are, to all 
intents and purposes, as pitiable instances of the 
evils of overcrowding as can be found in Hounds. 
ditch or in Bethnal Green. 

Nevertheless, the sanitary pioneers are doing 
their duty; and a public opinion in favour of 
ventilation, and against overcrowding, is fast 
growing; and, on the folk-lore principle, that a 
straw thrown up shows which way the wind 
blows, the Irish navvy’s opinion, as he smashed 
the stinking gaspipes in the street, that they 
needed “ vintilashin,’ shows how sanitary ideas 
are spreading ; and we are hopeful that ere long 
the public opinion in favour of ventilation will 
fairly equal that which has already been so long 
| and too well established against draughts. 





to make united effort Goons a joint executive com. | use of Sir William Armstrong’s electric steam | These few remarks we merely meant to be 


mittee, and that the Health artment of the Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science be respectfully 
invited to carry this resolution into effect.” 


Mr. Burge, medical officer of health of the 
Fulham district, regretted that the local autho- 
rities had no power at present of dealing with 
original cases of disease for the purpose of 
isolating them. Provision ought also to be taken 
against the improper retention of dead bodies, in 
the case of death from contagious disease. He 
had known cases where the interment of such 
bodies had been delayed seven, fourteen, or 
even twenty-ene days. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Right Rev. Chairman, in speaking after a 
vote of thanks, said he believed that the Con- 
ference would have practical result. Previous 
to the report of Dr. Greenhow he owned he was 
of opinion that the metropolis was well pre- 
pared against an outbreak of cholera. It was 
now conclusively shown, however, that a great 
dea} still remained to be done; and all who 
were invested with authority should exert them- 
selves. 

The proceedings were brought to a close by 
the episcopal benediction. 

It seems to be generally supposed that shonld 
the visitation reach us, benefit of the sanitary 
works that have been accomplished since 
1848-49 will be felt. But we apprehend that the 
bencfit will not be so great as is calculated upon. 


The Thames no doubt receives a smaller volume 


of sewage from the old sewers; but that it is not 
yet a pure stream, is obvious to any one who has 
occasion to go by steamboat. Our supply of 
water is not taken, as within recollection was 
great part of it, from the Thames at Chelsea and 
Lambeth ; still, where it is drawn, it is polluted 
with the excretee which are most generally recog- 
nised as the predisposing cause of cholera, when 
impregnating water even slightly, and after- 
wards drunk with it, and with which the Thames 
water is all more or less impregnated. Over- 
crowding increases, and so does the dirt of the 
streets,—both, we believe, causes of disease and 
mortality. The smoke-nuisance is not appre- 
ciably lessened. Baths and wash-houses, and 
model-dwellings, can be scarcely said to have 
increased in proportion with the population. 
And now there is likely to be added, insufficient 
nourishment. 

A letter from Ancona, referred to in the 
Covriere Mercantile of Genoa, gives us an idea of 
the causes which have there favoured the out- 
burst of cholera. Amongst them the writer 
places the filthy and close dwellings of a great 
part of the lower classes, the disgusting cess- 
pools, the total want of cleanliness amongst 
persons of humble means, owing to the want of 
water. There is no water, except that supplied 
by the public wells so scantily that it is 
necessary to faire la queue, as at the theatres, in 
order to draw it, and then to keep it as some- 
thing precious,—so that the poor are often 
obliged to wash their clothes in sea-water. To 
this must be added the trade in rags and old 
clothes, carried on in the thickly-populated 
lanes. On the 7th instant, 207 new cases were 


| boiler for just such purposes. 
| Experiments were instituted in Russia, not 
| long ago, on & whole regiment of soldiers, by 
| Dr. Pozmanski; and they showed that a ten- 
| dency to cholera is always preceded by a lower- 
|ing of the pulse, even down to forty. ‘“ Hence,” 
'it is observed, “a careful observation of the 
state of the pulse during the epidemic may be 
useful in averting an attack by a judicious 
recourse to tonics and a nourishing diet.” If 
these views be correct, the question of the supply 
of animal food has quite the importance that we 
| suspected. 
Accounts which we have received from many 
‘of our towns show that the country is by no 
means prepared for the arrival of the disorder. 
Water-supply of towns is both insufficient in 
quantity, and polluted in source, as our lately- 
| published particulars have shown. 
| Indeed, in one of the recent reports of the 
| Registrar-General, 23 deaths were registered as 
| occurring from cholera. In the following week, 
| this number was reduced to 19. There is no 
| doubt that since 1831, not a summer has passed | 
| without the occurrence of cases of the disease. 
They are “sporadic,” that is scattered ; and it is 
; only at certain times that the malady becomes | 
jepidemic, The seeds of cholera, which are also , 
in great part those of typhus, are always pre- | 
sent ; but some atmospheric condition is neces- | 
sary to develop the disorder. 


Whether such condition be now confined} 


}almost to the basin of the Mediterranean, or | 
| extend to this country, may soon be a question | 
| settled. Will our towns escape the fall of the 
impending cloud; or will the sad state of many | 
of them only supply anew the lesson which has | 
been once and oftener forgotten, although it is a! 
lesson for our constant taking to heart ? 








THE EVILS OF OVERCROWDING. 


SaniTary pioneers have fully established a 
practical public opinion in favour of thorough 
drainage and pure water-supply ; and now they 
are doing the like work as regards the ventila- 
tion and other improvements of dwellings, so as 
to obviate or remove the many evils of over- 
crowding. Were proper means of ventilation 
contrived even in overcrowded lodging-houses, 
where three, four, half-a-dozen, or even more 
persons sleep in one small bedroom, the evils of 
overcrowding would be mitigated to a very con- 
siderable degree ; but, in enforcing such a mea- 
| sure, great discretion would be requisite, in 
|order to avoid the evils of draughts; and the 
| want of means of warmth amongst the poor in 
| Winter also requires consideration. Short sup- 
| plies of blankets and of fires are but too often 
| made up for by the stuffing up of chimneys, 
| broken panes, chinks round windows and doors, 
, and even key-holes, so as to prevent all possibi- 
lity of ventilation,—by night especially ; for, by 
day, doors will open, and ventilation will have 
j ihe ven to some extent, in spite of all endea- 
, Yours to the contrary. Even in barracks, where 








|prelusive to an extract or two from an able and 
| useful pamphlet “On the Evils of Overcrowd- 
ing,” by Mr. William Hardwicke, M.D., Deputy 
| Coroner for Central Middlesex, which the Social 
| Science Association have issued.* The paper 
|had been read at a meeting of the Health 
| Department of the Association in June last, and 
| was then ordered to be printed and circulated. 
Our extracts may be a little disconnected, but 
_we shall endeavour to give a brief abstract of the 
| paper, so as to include its remedial suggestions 
'as well. 


While public attention has long been directed to the 
benefits of water supply, drainage, aod the remoyal of 
dangerous nuisances visible and palpable to the senses, 
comparatively little has been done to remedy those dan. 
gerous but invisible poisons engendered by the confined 
exbalations from the lungs and skin; the result of defi. 
cient house accommodation for the poor in all parts of 
the country, 7 

The supposed risk of epidemic diseaze again threaten- 
ing us, renders the present moment peculiarly favourable 
for discussing this subject, and for suggesting remedies. 

“ Overcrowding,” says Mr. Godwin, “ means went of 
pure air; want of pure air means debility, fever, death, 


| widowhood, orphanage, pauperism, high rates, and loss 


” 


of money to the living. page: 

A better knowledge of the principles of ventilation, and 
of the means and necessity of obtaining a free supply of 
uncontaminated air in our houses, schools, factories, and 
public buildings, is one of the great necessities of our 
civilised life; for the most indispensable condition of 
healthy life is the proper aération of the blood. 

I am disposed to think, from my own observation, that 
bad ventilation, which is equivalent to deficient oxygena- 
tion of the blood, is more productive of disease than bad 
drainage ; but where, as is generally the case, the two are 
combined, the effects are most deleterious. Al 

Densely-populated places show a rate of mortality 
closely corresponding to the proportionate increase of 

eir population, The class of disease which causes death 


| in an excess of the natural standard of other places, is 


that termed the zymotic, having an atmospheric origin, 
and generally known as contagious, epidemic, and endemic 
diseases. Not only are ill-ventilation and overcrowding, 
in contact with filth and polluted air, favourable for the 
propagation of these diseases, but this cause alone may 


| even generate them. Typhus, typhoid, searlet fever, 


measles, small-pox, diphtheria, and cholera, are the 
“ filth diseases’ of our climate and country. : 
Not only do we find a high mortality from these unsani- 
tary conditions, but outrages to decency and morality 
from overcrowding in cottages and houses where a whole 
family have to herd together in one small ere on 
In many parts of London I have counted thirty and 
forty persons living in a moderate-sized house, originally 
intended for a family of eight or ten persons. I frec uently 
still see five or six families living in one of these houses, 
under most unfavourable conditions. All feelings of 


| shame and decency are thereby annihilated : illegitumate 


offspring, with immoralities of all kinds, are favoured in 
these wretched abodes, They are the foci of crime 8 
well as of disease. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES. 


There are, of course, numerous remedies to be sug- 
gested, some of them depending upon the efforts of enter- 
prising private individuals, or the enlightened views 2 

ubhe bodies; others, u improvements in Acts © 
Parliament relating to sanitary legislation. f 

1. I would propose that boards of guardians, parishes, 
municipal corporations, railway and other companies, 
should be induced to exercise the powers which they 
possess of purchasing sites, and building houses or cot- 
tages suitable for the occupation of weekang people. 

rae | parishes are competent to erect, and already have 
erected, baths and washhouses; they can provide parks, 
recreation grounds, and libraries, and act otherwise aor} 
the benefit of the humbler class in many directions ; we 
for the extension of this power, I believe the Loca 


* “On the Evils of Overcrowding in the Dwellings of 
the Poor, and Means suggested for their Removal. By 
William Hardwicke, MD. &e., Deputy Coroner for 
Central Middlesex, 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, 1865. 
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Government Act gives the necessary authority. Where 
funds would be ineuflicient, the Government Loan Com- 
missioners might advantageously advance ops at a 
cheap rate, with conditions as to sanitary and other 
regulations to be observed in the erection of such 
institutions, 

2. puting the last twenty years I have watched with 
considerable interest the progress of those societies for 
purchasing land and houses, known generally as building 
societies, There are at least 2,000 of them, with an 
invested capital of 8,000,000. These associations are 
greatly favoured by special Acts of Parliament; they are 
capable of effecting substantial benefit to the working 
class, who mey purchase through their medium a house 
in about fifteen years for the same monthly or quarterly 
payment that they usually pay for rent in lodgings. 
These socicties offer a good and safe investment, and a 
large exie nsion of them would tend to counterbalance the 
Mo es ot bad landlords, and lower the rents of inferior 

ouses, 


3. It is desirable that certain changes should be made | 


in the duties and mode of appointment of officers of 
health. It would be a great pondestion to public health 
for an officer to inspect certain houses let out in lodg- 
ings (in accordance with an amendment that might be 
made in the Common Lodging-house Act), where the 
density of population reaches beyond a certain limit, or 
where fever and zymotic diseases are noticed in the re- 
gistered returns of death. A 
to the greedy speculation of bad landlords, if their houses, 
in some localities, were condemned as unfit for human 


habitation, and they were made responsible for the mis- | 


chief inflicted on those whose poverty compels them to 
live in the cheapest and worst houses, and whose igno- 


rance of sanitary law betrays them into dangers from | 


which they have no means of escape. 

4. The progress of sanitary legislation would also be 
materially advanced, if the coroner, whose functions are 
now confined to inquiries on cases of sudden death, and 
those resulting from accident, violenee, or poison should 
have his duties extended so as to inelude inquiry into 
deaths from ail well-known preventible causes. Death is 
now, to an alarming extent, the result of neglect—and 
often wilful, and even criminal—of the laws of health. A 
man has no right to expose and propagate contagious 
disease, than he has to injure others in body or limb. 

_ 5, With regard to other remedial measures for lessen- 
ing the evils of over: rowding, I must not omit to mention 
that the Nuisance Removal Act will require amendment 
before it can be worked efficiently. Its administration 
must be made compulsory « “it i 
tional. There are some ‘evils it 








iere it 


cannot grapple with; 


such, for instance, as arise from a want of systematic 


drainage. 


6. 1 am inclined to think, too, that the powers of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works should be extended so as to 


enable that body to become the conservators of the open 


spaces, and to carry out a systematic cleansing of the 


streets, 

7. In furtherance of sanitary reform, and in close con- 
nexion with my subject, I may mention that much benefit 
might be derived from a change in the Jaws relating to 
the sale and purchase of land and houses, A more s mple 
means of transicrring such kind of property exists in 
some continental states. it would confer on the middle 
and humble elasses of t! country 
which they do not now possess, of more safely and pro- 
fitably investing their savings, : 

8. Attention has recently been drawn by Lord Shaftes- 
bury to a very essential clause in the Bill passing through 
the standing orders of Parliament ; namely, that Railways 
and Public Works and Improvement Bills which involve 
the demolition of houses, or where the working classes 
are ——, shall secure proper ace mmodation for 
them elsewhere; also that notices shall be given to the 
lodgers, as well as owners and occupiers of such houses ; 
and that, in suitable cases, a compensation shall be 













awarded to the more humble class for residential damage, 





MR. C. T. NEWTON ON PHQNICIAN ART 


IN BRITAIN. 


Av the annual meeting of the Archzological | 


Institute at Dorchester, Mr. C. T. Newton, 
keeper of Greek and Roman antiquities in the 
British Museum, delivered an address on 
Phoenician art in Britain. He 


meeting of the Institute, held at Dorchester, 
mainly for the purpose of discussing local anti- 
quities. Bat, he said, the antiquities of the Phe- 
nician race had aspecial interest, inasmuch as this 
people had been the first to navigate the Medi- 
terranean through its whole length, had founded 
Gades outside the pillars of Hercules as early 
as 1100 B.C., and Carthage, about 800 B.C., and 
had, moreover, been the first to apply astronomy 
to navigation, and to simplify writing by per- 
fecting the alphabetic method. They had, too, 
a special interest for British archzologists, inas- 
much as the tin which tempered the copper im- 
plements of the old world, and converted them 
into bronze, was certainly brought in great part 
from Britain. Now, formerly, antiquaries, like 
Stukeley, assumed that the Phoenicians came to 
the South of England, in ships, for the tin. No 
traces of the Phoenicians had, however, so far as 
the lecturer was aware, been found in Britain; 
and the late Sir Cornewall Lewis, in his ‘‘ History 
of the Astronomy of the Ancients,” had main- 
tained that the Phoenicians never came to this 
country for tin, and that it was conveyed across 
the channel to Gaul, and thence by the overland 
route indicated by Diodorus to Marseilles. 


reat blow would be given | 


it is now only disere- 





many advantages | 


commenced | 
by observing that, at first sight, a lecture on | 
Phoenician art would seem out of place at a) 





The lecturer then proceeded to consider the re- 
mains of Phoenician art within the Mediterranean. 
Adverting to Professor Gerhard’s Essay on this 
subject, published in 1846, he stated that the 
greater part of the objects published as Phe- 
nician by that distinguished archwologist con- 
sisted of remains probably of the Roman period, 
and belonging to semi-barbarous races, partially 
under Carthaginian influence: such were the 
curious temples in Malta and Gozo, which Dr. 
Barth thought Phcenician. The same observa- 
tion applied to the alleged Phoenician remains 
from Sardinia and the Balearic Islands, and to 
the coins bearing Phcenician inscriptions of 
Gades, Ebusus, and other Carthaginian settle- 
ments in Spain or Africa. 

| But in the Eastern Mediterranean, between 
the island of Cerigo, at the southern point of the 
| Morea, and the coast of Phoenicia, were a series 
of islands, all known to have had Pheenician 
settlers in very early times. It is here that we 
get on the track of true Phoenician remains 
‘of a very early period. The proof of this is 
derived from several discoveries which have been 
recently made. 
'made at Nimroud by Mr. Layard, Mr. Loftus, 
and Sir H. Rawlinson; those at Camirus, in 
Rhodes, by Messrs. Biliotti and Salzmann ; those 
in Cyprus by Dr. Ludwig Ross, Mr. Wadding- 
ton, and the Comte Melchior de Vosgué; and, 











smaller collection, not yet exhibited for want of 
space. Here were also found, some years ago, 
twelve gold plates, embossed and chased with 
figures in relief, representing battle scenes. 
One of these plates is in the Louvre, another in 
the Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris. 

At Amathus, Ross found an immense stone 
vase, like a laver, weighing about twenty tons, 
having under each handle a bull sculptured in 
relief. This vase has been taken possession of 
by the French Government, and is to be removed 
to Paris shortly. Since Dr. Ross’s visit, Cyprus 
has been most carefully explored by Mr. Wad- 
dington and Comte Melchior de Vosgué. The 
latter archseologist has done much for Phcenician 
paleography, and we may hope, through his 
labours and those of the Dac de Luynes, to see 
the history of Phoenician writing much further 
developed, and criteria established by which the 


lage of Phoenician inscriptions may be more 


accurately determined than at present. 
Passing on to the discoveries of Mr. Layard 


jand Mr. Loftus at Nimroud, the lecturer ex- 


| hibited drawings of two bronze plates, embossed 
These discoveries were those | 


lastly, the discoveries made in Phoenicia Proper, | 
| have been made by Phoenicians transported into 


by M. Renan, whom the French Emperor, with 
an eulightened liberality worthy to be imitated 
by other Governments, had employed to ex- 
|eavate the sites of Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, and 
Ara‘dus. 
Commencing with the discoveries at Rhodes, 
the lecturer described how he had first acci- 
dentally discovered the Necropolis at Camirus 
in 1855, and how Messrs. Salzmann and Biliotti 
had continued their excavations there from 1859 
to 1864. The antiquities which they discovered 
are a museum in themselves, ranging from the 
learliest to the latest date of Greek art, and 
comprising a number of objects which seem to 
be either Phcenician, or executed by early Greek 
artists under Phoenician influence. 
The lecturer then exhibited drawings of the 
principal classes of objects presumed to be 
Phoenician, consisting of gold ornaments, chased 
and embossed, inlaid glass, Egyptian porcelain, 
alabaster vases, small bronze figures, painted 
fictile vases, and terra-cotta figures. He ex- 
plained how most of these objects had an Asiatic 
character, suggesting a Phoenician origin. One 
lof the gold ornaments, for instance, was the 
pendant of a necklace, representing a winged 

lion, below which was a row of pendant pome- 

granate fruits. This ornament at once reminds 
| us of two things, the winged lions discovered at 
} Nimrond, and the row of pendant pomegranates 
which ornamented the priest’s robe in Solomon’s 
temple, as described in the Book of Kings. The 
other gold ornament represents a winged female 
| figure, holding up in either hand a ‘tion standing 
on his hind legs, the Artemis Persike mentioned 
| by Pansanias. Again, amung the bronzes was 
@ man riding on a camel. This animal could 
never have been used in the island of Rhodes. 
This bronze must, therefore, it would seem, have 
been imported from some Asiatic country. Glass, 
as is well known, was an invention of the people 
| of Sidon, and variegated glass bottles, such as 
| those found at Camirus, are of remote antiquity, 





| having been found in tombs in Upper Egypt, of 


ithe date of Thothmes III. The quantity of 
| these bottles found at Camirus is in itself an 
|evidence of Phoenician trade. 
porcelain, again, are very like those found in 
Egypt, but have been thonght by experienced 
archwologists, like Mr. Birch, to be not Egyptian, 
but imitated from the Egyptian. The fictile vases 
belong to the class which has been called Pho- 
nician by many archeologists long before these 
discoveries. 
animals and monstrous figures, on a field semé 
with flowers. ‘These designs are probably bor- 
rowed from Assyrian friezes, embroidery, or 
Babylonian carpets. Lastly, among the terra- 
cotta figures was one probably representing 
the Phcenician Aphrodite, or Astarte, which is 
identical in type and scale, and almost in style, 
with one in the Louvre, found in a tomb at 
Sidon, by M. Renan. The lecturer then 
described the discoveries at Cyprus. In this 
island Dr. Ludwig Ross has explored the 
Pheenician sites of Dali, the ancient Idalium, 
| Golgos, Paphos, and Amathus. At Dali have 





Be this as it may, it is evidently a point of | been found a quantity of small statues, cut in 


great interest to ascertain whether Phenician 
remains exist anywhere, and what they are like. 


| calcareous stone, of which the Louvre possesses 
| a very fine collection, and the British Museum a 


and chased with figures in relief, one of which 
bears the inscription “Arka” (country), in 
Pheenician characters. These, and a number of 
other similar plates, were found in a palace at 
Nimroud by Mr. Layard, who in his works de- 
scribes them as apparently not the work of 
Assyrian artists, and suggests that they may 


Assyria as captives. Mr. Layard also found a 
number of ivory carvings, on one of which was 
a Phoenician inscription. These have apparently 


|an Egyptian character, being ornamented with 


' these phenomena. 


The objects in | 


They are painted with friezes of | 





hieroglyphics ; but Mr. Birch considers them to 
be pseudo-Egyptian, the work of a people with 
no true knowledge of hieroglyphics. They are, 
therefore, probably Phoenician. Now it is curi- 
ous that, on turning to the antiquities from 
Camirus, we find the same phenomenon of blan- 
dered hieroglyphics on works of porcelain, on a 
silver plate, and on a gold ring. 

Turning from the Eastern Mediterranean to 
Etruria, we find a most interesting illustration of 
In the grotto of Polledrara 
near Vulci, were found a number of antiquities, 
mostly of Asiatic character; but among them were 
several objects in porcelain with blundered hiero- 
glyphics. At Cre (Cervetri), in the Regulini 
Galassi tomb, were found a number of chased and 
embossed silver cups, some of which were nearly 
identical with those found at Cyprus; and all 
through Etruria are found early vases, on which 
are figures in relief evidently taken from Asiatic 
designs. Lastly, a shell of a very rare kind, said 
only to be met with in the Indian seas, was 
found in a tomb in Etruria. This shell was 
covered with an Asiatic design of figures and 
lotos flowers. A fragment of a similar shell, 
similarly carved, was found in a tomb at Camirus, 
and another fragment by Mr. Layard at Nimroud. 
These shells were probably brought by the 
Phcenicians from the Red Sea, and sold with other 
trinkets to the Greeks and Etrurians. 

In the time of Homer we find the Pheenician 
trader everywhere in the Greek ports, offering 
jewels and trinkets for sale, and now and then 
kidnapping the Greek women, who were attracted 
to look at their wares. With regard to the age 
of the specimens of Phcenician art which we pos- 
sess, it is probable that those found in Rhodes 
belong to about the same period as the earliest 
specimens of Greek art. Mr. Newton then ex- 
hibited drawings of three very early specimens 
of Greek art: the Lion from the Sacred Way at 
Branchide, inscribed with a dedication to 
Apollo; one of the seated figures from the same 
site ; and a bas-relief, found at Samothrace, with 
figures of Agamemnon, Epeivs, and Talthybios. 
We get an approximative date for these sculp- 
tures by comparing the forms of the letters on 
the line with those in the inscription placed by 
the Ionian soldiers of Paammetichos I. or IL., at 
Abou Simbul in Nubia, and the date of which 
must be between B.C. 664 to 589. 

The earliest specimens of Greek art and the 
specimens of presumed Phoenician art have this 
in common,—that on both the ever-recurring 
ornament is the lotos and a fan-shaped flower, 
and that winged figures and monsters constantly 
occur, intermixed with friezes of animals. These 
characteristics seem borrowed from Assyria. 

Another characteristic of Phoenician art is the 
obvious imitation of Egyptian symbols and 
ornaments, as shown in the examples cited from 
Rhodes and Etruria. Nothing can be more 
natural than that the Phoenicians, who were 
not only a race of mariners, but a manufacturing 
people, should have imitated such Egyptian 
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wares as there was a special demand for in com- 
merce, as we imitate China plates. This traffic 
probably commenced long before the time of 
Homer, and was gradually circumscribed as the 
Greeks got possession of the markets where the 
Phcenicians had had exclusive monopoly. Mr. 
Newton concluded his lecture by reverting to the 
question, whether the Phoenicians had ever landed 
on the coast of Britain. This question it will 
be better to consider still in abeyance. What 
is wanted for its ultimate solution is a diligent 
notation of facts. 

The examination of barrows in the southern 
counties should be carried on with the most 
minute care, and the names of places along the 
coast should be analyzed by the tests of modern 
philology ; for, if the Phoenicians frequented 
any portion of the British coast, it is probable 
that they would have given names to the more 
important harbours aud promontories, as they 
did in Africa and Spain, 





PROPOSED PORTRAIT EXHIBITION AT 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.* 


As time is not subject to contingencies like | 
human beings and Atlantic cables, and the year | 


facts which are the rarest and most interesting, and pre- 
senting them to the general reader in a luminous and 
concise manner, : 

It is impossible for me to conceive a work which ought 
to be more interesting to the present age than that which 
exhibits before our eyes our ‘fathers as they lived,’ ac- 
companied with such memorials of their lives and charac- 
ters as enable us to compare their persons and counte- 
nances with their sentiments and actions. 

I pretend to offer no opinion upon the value of the work 
in respect to art,—my opinion on that subject is literally 
worth nothing in addition to that of the numerous judges 
of ount authority which have already admitted its 
high merits. But I may presume to say that this valuable 
and extended series of portraits of the illustrious dead 
affords to every private gentleman, at a moderate expense, 
the interest attached to a large gallery of British por- 
traits, on a plan more extensive than any collection 
which exists, and at the same time the essence of a curious 
library of historical, bibliographical, and antiquarian 
works, It is a work which, in regard to ge might 
deserve the noble motto rendered with such dignity by 
Dryden :— 

* From hence the race of Alban fathers come, 
And the long glories of majestic Rome,” 


I will enlarge no more upon the subject, because I am 
certain it requires not the voice of an obscure individual 
to point out to the British public the merits of a collec- 
tion which at once sacrifices the imagination and the 
understanding, showing us by the pencil how the most 
distinguished of our ancestors looked, moved, and dressed ; 
and informs us by the pen how they thought, acted, lived, 
and died, I should, in any other case, have declined 





Lord Falkland and Fletcher the poet; Mr. 
Baker, of Bayfordbury, Kneller’s den, so 
finely engraved by Edelinck, and six of the Kit 
Kat Club portraits,—Lord Chancellor Somers, 
Addison, and Steele, Congreve and Vanbrugh, and 
old Jacob Tonson himself. 

The “askings” of the Committee should not 
be confined to owners in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; the Emperor of the French should be 
“moved” to lend Holbein’s Archbishop Warham 
(Canterbury), and Vandyck’s noble full-length of 
Charles I. standing by his horse ; the Emperor of 
Russia should be “ asked,” in the name of the 
Institute of British Architects, to lend Vandyck’s 
portrait of Inigo Jones, part of the Houghton 
Collection, and the only genuine likeness of the 
great architect of Whitehall. A loan might be 
sought from the King of Italy of Kneller’s pre- 
sentation portrait of himself in the Gallery of 
Painters’ Heads in Florence. He wears his gold 
chain and his diamond ring. His house at 
Whitton is seen in the background. 

The following letter, hitherto unpublished, will 
show the difficulty of getting at the fact which 
is the original of a portrait and which the dupli. 





cate by the same hand. The writer was the 








’ Artist. | School. Description of Subject or Object of Art. Editor’s Remarks. 
1865 has little more than four almanac months to | | 2 “ : . | 
run through before the New year opens that is | Lely (49) ...... wecuas os > aaa portrait of Lord Chancellor Hyde, | The original. 
we ~ * ° . ° . i | eated. 
orem, the spring-time of ats existence, | Jansen (53) ...!Do. ......| Full length of Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham, in a | The finest portrait of this illustrious 
National British Portrait Exhibition, it behoves | dress of gold and silver braid. personage, po 
all who are employed in its formation to be | Jansen? (53) |Do.......| Three-quarter portrait of Lord Keeper Coventry, in his 


about and active; nor should writers in public 
journals dedicated to Art cease from time to 
time to assist the staff of the Committee of Coun- 
cil in furthering the great educational scheme 
they have on hand. An exhibition like the one 
that is in course of formation wili, in the well- 
chosen motto of the unhappily defunct Granger 
Society, “delight the eye, recreate the mind, 
impress the imagination, and thereby yield no 
small agsi:tance to the judgment.” 

Nor is this feeling ill-expressed in the pro- 
spectus of the Granger Society: ‘ Portraits of 
celebrated persons are the most attractive of all 
ancient monuments. Their importance as works 
of art is unquestionable; equally undeniable is 
their value as historical evidences; in some 
instances they. make their appeal by the magic 
of the names associated with them.” Take, for 
example, Holbein’s Sir Thomas More, surrounded 
by his family; Queen Mary and Philip II. of 
Spain, with their diminutive dogs, at Woburn; 


robes. 
| Jansen ? (53) |Do.... 
| 


... Three-quarter portrait of Lucius Cary, Viscount Falk- | The original and unique, 
| land, in a slashed doublet of black and white. 


} j 
Vandyck (1)...|Flemish |Full length in white satin of Henrietta Maria, Queen of | Very, very fine. 


| Charles I, 
| | Derby and child. 





|Full lengths on one canvas of Earl and Countess of | Magnificently fine, 


| Unknown...... English.|Full length of Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, in | Very curious. He was the earliest 
armour, collector of works of art in this 
| country. 

DW ites sictcced Desi. Full length of Charles II., when a boy, Red dress, | The original of many contemporary 
| | stick in hand. portraits. 
DED v anesnsveene ned IDs ageing | Portrait of Fletcher, the t (Beaumont and Fletcher). | Most curious. 
| Wissing (59).../Do. ...... Full length of Duke of Monmouth, in armour. By his | Fine, and curiously illustrative of 
| side is Ferguson pointing to a globe, with his finger Macaulay, 


| directed to England. 











expressing an opinion in this public and almost inti usive 
manner; but 1 feel that when called upon to bear 
evidence in such a cause, it would be unmanly to Cecline 
appearing in court, although expressing an opinion to 
which, however just, my name can add but little weight, 
J am, sir, your obedie:.t servant, 
Watrer Scorr, 


*“ Add but little weight,” indeed! Let this 


witness the portrait of Lord Burghley upon letter have both Troy and Avoirdupois weight 
his mule at the Bodleian; Queen Elizabeth | With “ The Right Honourable the Lords of Her 
carried, in a sedan, on men’s shoulders, at| Majesty's most Honourable Privy Council on 
Sherborne Castle; the family of Clifford,| Education,” and with the “Science and Art 
Earl of Cumberland, of the time of Eliza- Department” of the Committee of that Council 
beth and James I. in the collection of the| that rules Lord Paramount over the South 
Earl of Thanet at Skipton Castle ; Prince Rupert Kensington Museum. as 
and Colonel Murray persuading Colonel John! | Of the desirability of the “proposed Exhibi- 
Russell to resume his Commission, in the collec- | tion,” of its educational importance, combining, 
tion of Earl Craven at Combe Abbey ; Charles II. | 28 it cannot fail to combine, profit with plea- 
receiving the first Pine-apple grown in England | Sure, there cannot be a doubt: how, then, we will 
from his gardener Rose. It would be easy to imquire, can it best be brought to a successful 
add to the catalogue. The destruction, at the issue? The first step to be taken by the Ken- 
great fire of the Houses of Parliament, of the | Simgton authorities is a formation of a catalogue 
historical Armada Tapestry, bearing portraits on Of wants, of what is to be had and what can be 
its borders, was an irreparable loss. | had by official and private influences. This was 
The historical importance of portraits is done with success for the famous Manchester 
admirably expressed in a letter by Sir Walter Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857. Possessors 
Scott, which we shall reproduce on this occa-| °f portraits were taken by counties and collec- 
sion, as it is not to be found in Sir Walter’s| tions. Hertfordshire, though a small county, is 
works, or in his Life by Lockhart, and is, above | particularly rich in English portraits,—Hatfield 
all, most appropriate to the subject of the pro-| House holding the Marquis of Salisbury’s col- 
posed exhibition. | lection; Gorhambury that of the Earl of Veru- 
"To Mr. Harding, Bookseller, London, Jam ; Cassiobury that of the Earl of Essex ; 


** Abbotsford, 25th March, 1828, 


Sir,—I am obliged by your letter, requesting that I | 


would express to you my sentiments respecting Mr. 
Lodge’s < saree work, consisting of the portraits of the 
most celebrated persons of English history, accompanied 
with memoirs of their lives, was at first disposed to 
decline offering any opinion on the subject; not because 
I had the slightest doubt in my own mind concerning the 
high value of the work, but because in expressing senti- 
ments I might be exposed to censure, as if cttadking to 
my own judgment more importance than it could deserve. 
Mr. Lodge’s work is, however, one of such vast consequence, 
that a person attached as I have been for many years to 
the study of history and antiquities, may, Tthink, in a case 
of this rare and peculiar kind, be justly blamed for refus- 
ing his opinion, if required, concerning a publication of 
such value and importance, 

Mr. Lodge’s talents as an historian and antiquary are 
well known to the public by his admirable collection of 
ancient letters and F 
British History,” a book which I have very frequently 
consulted ; and have almost always succeeded in finding 
not only the information required, but collected a great 
deal more as I went in search of it. The present work 
presents the same talents and industry ; the same patient 
powers of collecting information from the most obscure 
and hidden sources, and the same talent for selecting the 





* See p. 549, ante, 


ocuments entitled ‘‘ Illustrations of | 


Panshanger, that of Earl Cowper; and Bayford- 
bury, the whole of the Kneller portraits of the 
Kit-Kat Club. A sample specimen of what was 
“wanted ” and “ written for” will prove of use 
;at this time. The Earl of Clarendon, at the 
instigation of Mr. Peter Cunningham, was re- 
quested by the General Commissioner of the 
Manchester Committee of Management to lend 
for the purposes of the Exhibition the above- 
named portraits. 

The owners of galleries and cabinets of art in 
Hertfordshire were not very liberal. The Marquis 
of Salisbury, after hesitating and half promising, 
lent nothing; Lord Verulam lent the original 
portrait of Lord Chancellor Bacon; Lord Claren- 
don lent the original portraits of Lord Chancellor 
Hyde and his friend Lord Falkland; the Earl of 
Essex lent the Hampton-Court Herefordshire 
portrait of Henry 1V.,the magnificent full-length 
by Vandyck of Algernon Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland, and Kitty Hyde, Duchess of Queensbury, 
celebrated in verse by Prior, Pope, Gay, and 
Horace Walpole. The Earl of Clarendon sent 








widow of the poet of “Childe Harold.” The 
portrait referred to that of this noble poet :— 


To Peter Cunningham, Esq. 

Ham Common, April 13th, 1857. 
Sir,—Not having in my possession the portrait which I 
am requested to send to the Manchester Exhibition, I 
cannot have the pleasure of complying with your wishes. 
The present Lord Byron has the original picture by 
Phillips at his house in Eaton-place,—I am, your obedient 

servant, A. I. Nozx Brrow.” 


The fine portrait which Mr. Murray has of Lord 
Byron by Phillips, at No. 50, Albemarle-sireet, 
is therefore, by this showing, a duplicate of “ the 
original picture,” at No, 48, Eaton-place, 








STONEHENGE, 
On the 26th ult. about fifty members of the 


|South of England Literary and Philosophical 


Society made an excursion to Stonehenge. On 
their route they visited at Salisbury “the halle 
of John Halle,” the museum, which has lately 
received large accessions of much interest, 
the cathedral, and Old Sarum. At Stonehenge, 
after dinner, the party assembled within the 
circle of stones, and the Rev. E. Kell deli- 
vered an address on the structure and origin of 
Stonehenge, illustrating his subject by a variety 
of plans and drawings. He commenced with 
explaining the structure, which, he said, was 
erected on an extensive plain, surrounded by a 
vast number of barrows that contained the relics 
of the departed. He stated that the stones of 
the external circle and those of the five Trili- 
thons were obtained from the neighbouring 
valleys, the minor stones from Devonshire and 
Cornwall. He then entered on the much-dis- 
puted question of the origin of Stonehenge, and 
enumerated the opinions of Inigo Jones, Bishop 
Gibson, Keysler, Stukeley, King, Davies, Sir 
Colt Hoare, the Rev. James Duke, Mr. H. Brown, 
and others. He gave his reasons for objecting 
to the theories of the pre-historic, Phoenician, 
Druidical, and Roman origin of Stonehenge, and 
following the opinion of Mr. Henry Wansey, who 
wrote in 1796, which has lately been so ably 
advocated by a writer in the Quarterly Review 
of June, 1860, argued that Stonehenge was 
erected by the British King Aurelius Ambrosius, 
in memory of the 300 British nobles who were 
treacherously slain by Hengist near the spot, 1n 
450, at a feast given by Vortigern. He showed 
that the neighbouring circle of Avebury 
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(allowed to be antecedent to Stonehenge) was 
built after the Roman occupation, from the 
circumstance that Silbury Hill (which is 
connected with it) is built on the Roman road 
that connected Bath with London. He main- 
tained, consequently, that Stonehenge must also 
be subsequent to the Roman period. He then 
alluded to the important fact that no Roman 
writers ever adverted to Stonehenge, though 
they have so fully described the various Roman 
roads and stations in Great Britain, and the 
objects of interest connected with them. As 
four of these roads met in the vicinity of Old 
Sarum, only six miles apart, such a stupendous 
pile of building would have excited attention 
had it then existed. As a proof of previous 
Roman occupation, Mr. Kell drew attention to 
the Roman pottery described by Sir Colt Hoare 
to have been found by Mr. Codrington under the 
site of one of the fallen trilithons, and to coins 
and other Roman relics found in and about 
Stonehenge, which might be considered to put 
an end to all possibility of Phoenician or 
Druidical origin. The period for the probable 
erection of Stonehenge being brought down 
to the time of the departure of the Ro- 
mans, the rev. gentleman showed the impro- 
bability of its being erected by the Saxons or 
the Danes, to whose style of buildings it was 
totally dissimilar, and that it was on this par- 
ticular interval, between the departure of the 
Romans and the first subjugation of Britons by 
the Saxons, that all the ancient English histo- 
rians, without any exception, aided our conclu- 
sions, drawn from the site and structure of Stone- 
henge ; and asserted, without a single exception, 
that it was erected by King Ambrosius, who lies 
buried in the adjacent village of Amesbury, 
or Ambrosebury. He then cited passages from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Nennius, Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, the Triads of the Welch Bards, and 
Camden, in proof of that position. Geoffrey 
states that “ Aurelius Ambrosius, who reigned 
from 465 to 508, wishing to commemorate those 
who had fallen in battle, and who were buried 
in the convent at Ambresbury, thonght fit to 
send for Merlin, the prophet, a man of the 
highest genius, either in predicting future events 
or in mechanical contrivances, to consult him on 
the proper monument to be erected to the 
memory of the slain.” Nennius, who wrote as 
early as the seventh century, described the 
massacre, which was the exciting cause of the 
erection of Stonehenge, in the following terms :— 
“ Hengist, under pretence of ratifying the treaty 


with Vortigern, prepared an entertainment, to | 


which he invited the king, the nobles, and 
military officers, in number about 300. Speci- 
ously concealing his wicked intention, he ordered 
300 Saxons to conceal each a knife under his 
feet, and to mix with the Britons. After they 
had eaten and drunk, and were much in- 
toxicated, Hengist suddenly vociferated “‘ Nimed 
eure Saxes,” and instantly his adherents 
drew their knives, and rushing upon the 


temples, but only in groves, which could not 
have existed on Salisbury plain. He concluded 
by citing a touching age from Tennyson’s 
“ Death of King Arthur,” which referred to the 
manners of this period. 


We find the following in Notes and Queries :— 


**Bishop Gibson contends that Stonehenge could not 
have been erected by the Danes, ‘as for many other 
reasons so particularly, because it is mentioned in some 
manuscripts of Nennius; who, as everybody knows, 
wrote almost 200 years before the Danes were masters 
of any considerable part of this island.’ Nennius, in the 
‘Historia Britonum,’ mentions the treacherous massacre 
of the British chiefs; but I do not find any mention of 
Stonehenge. Can any one inform me where Stonehenge, 
by any of its names, is mentioned by Nennius ? J.’ 








ROMAN VILLAS RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
IN CHEDWORTH WOOD, GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE. 


On the 18th of June, 1864, Mr. Farrer, of 
Ingleborough, uncle of Lord Eldon, was shown 
by one of the game-watchers, a rabbit-hole, from 
which in ferreting he had brought out tesserz | 
and pieces of pavement. Mr. Farrer imme- | 
diately perceived the probable value of the} 
indications of Roman antiquity, and carefully 


2 ft.10in, The room or rooms also in this part 
retain a good pavement. The walls are of the 
stone of the country, unhewn. They are mor- 
tared; and the height left averages about 4 ft, 
No indication of them remained above ground. 
The side looking north has been about 95 ft. in 
length; and the rooms have been two deep, 
generally about 45 ft. in total width, but built 
irregularly ; and, being on the slope of the hill, 
the eastern ones are on a lower level than those 
adjoining the better part of the building. The 
roof has been of stone slate, much of which is 
good, with, in many instances, the very nails 
left in them. It is intended to use them in such 
building as is advised for the preservation of the 
remains. The total number of rooms traced 
clearly at the time of making the plan was 
eighteen. Small fragments of pillars and worked 
stone are found, and numerous coins, all of 
bronze. The following ones have been named :— 
Tetricus, Carausius, Alectus, Constantius Chlo- 
rus, Theodora, Constantinus Magnus, Constan- 
tinus II., Magnentius, Valentinianus, Victorinus. 
There are found also bone and bronze pins, 
fibule, a stylus, rings, keys, a horse-shoe, 
numerous iron instruments, daggers, knives, 
small fragments of glass, of Samian ware and 
inferior pottery, and ornaments of Kimmeridge 
shale. 





excavated the place, between walls; but the 
pavement was as a whole quite destroyed. It | 
had apparently been laid on stones, leaving 
small flues or passages, which had been covered | 
with flags. Further examination led to the dis- | 
covery of quantities of loose tesserw, bits of 
| ornamental tiles, painted stucco, burnt stone, | 
}and brick; and, following with the utmost care 
‘all indications of the course of the walls, Mr. | 
| Farrer succeeding in clearing away, first the 
| trees, and then the accumulated soil, from what 
‘seem to be two distinct sets of villa buildings. 
Excavation is still proceeding, and therefore an | 
accurate account cannot be given of the whole | 
plan; but at the recent meeting of the Archzo- 
| logical Institute at Dorchester, a descriptive 
account of the discoveries was read by Mr. J. | 
Farrer. The locality of the remains is a portion 
| of Chedworth Wood, called Fawcombe, the pro- | 
'perty of Lord Eldon. It is near Withington, 
where considerable remains have been already , 
brought to light, and is between two and three 
miles up the Coln, west of the point where that 
stream (at a distance of seven miles from Ciren- | 
|cester, the ancient Corinium) crosses the well- | 
| known Foss-way at Foss Bridge. | 
The position of the villas shows great taste, the | 
buildings being half-way up asteepish slope in a | 
|recess between hills, which have been covered | 
from time immemorial with wood. The build- | 
ings face,—the one nearly east, the other nearly 
south, with a lovely view down the narrow well- | 
timbered valley of the Coln; the view being | 
bounded at the distance of some two miles by | 
the line of beeches bordering the ancient Foss- | 
way. The underwood has in regular course | 





In a small recess, 4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 5 in., at 
the back of the best room (No. 1), were found 
fragments of two stone statues. Only the 
sandaled feet were attached to the pedestal: 
pieces of the hands were near. On the under 
side of a step was a labrum very distinct (a 
rough cast of it is placed in the museum). Mr. 
Lysons discovered this and attached a great 
value to it. There was also another more rude, 
and the cast which has been made of it does not 
really show the effect. A remarkable very rude 
little stone was discovered, looking like a little 
altar for the penates. Mr. Franks, of the British 
Museum, considers it to be of the third or fourth 
century. There is one of terra-cotta in the 
British Museum somewhat resembling it; but 
what is its history Ido not know. There is rude 
cutting upon it of a grotesque figure and other 
marks. The most interesting relic is a silver 
spoon, 2} in. long, 1$ in. wide, with a swan’s 
head arched for handle. The handle is very 
short, 1} in., and one may suppose that the spoon 
must have been for using with dry articles, such 
as salt or the like. Inside at the bottom of the 
spoon is the inscription “ Censorine gaudeas.” 
This spoon, also, Mr. Franklin supposes to be of 
the third or fourth century; and I believe very 
few similar ones, if indeed more than one, have 
been seen at the British Museum. The spoon 
was found at the back of the building; near it a 
bronze steelyard and a leaden weight. Animal 
bones—horse, ox, sheep, pig, and deer—are found 
all about, except in the superior rooms. In one 
room, No. 14, was a piece of ahuman skull. In 
No. 16 were with loose tesserx# pieces of the ma- 
terial from which they had been formed. It is 


Britons, each slew him that sat next him.” This been felled about every twenty years, but no supposed from the melted lead and other traces 
massacre took place in the year 461. As con-| tradition seems to exist of there having been any | of burning that the buildings were destroyed by 


necting Stonehenge with Hengist, it should be 
remarked that the ancient name of Stonehenge | 
was Stonehengist. Giraldus Cambrensis, who | 


such building as that lately brought to light. | 
Mr. Farrer said:—So far as at present ap-| 
pears, No. 1 villa was built in the form of two | 


fire. The second building all but, if not quite, 
adjoins and stands at right angles to the first. 
It consists, so far as at present can be seen from 


writes in 1187, states; “These stones, according | sides of a square, looking east and north. Along) the excavation, of one corridor of about 300, ft. 
to British history, Aurelius Ambrosius, king of | the side looking east ran a corridor, about 9 ft.|in length and 10 ft. 3 in. in depth, opening 
the Britons, procured Merlin to bring by super- | wide and 133 ft. in length. The rooms, evidently | into rooms of various sizes. A hollowed stone 


natural means from Ireland into Britain. 
in order that he might leave some famous monu- | 
ment of so great a treason to future ages, set | 


And | the best ones, were apparently all paved. The | drain runs at the back of all. 


southern one, the largest, was 28 ft. 9 in. by | 


18 ft., and retains a good pavement. It is laid | 


Many of the rooms 
contain pavement, but it isof much inferiorquality 
to that in the other building. Thirteen distinct 


them up in the same order in which they had | apparently on a floor generally solid, but with a rooms have been cleared, of which nine are of 


formerly stood on that spot where the flower of | 
the British nation fell by the cut-throat practice | 
of the Saxons, and where, under the pretence of 
peace, the ill-secured youth of the kingdom, by 
murderous design, were slain.” It is true that 
some of these writers mix up with the account 
of the transactions a fabulous story of the stones 
being brought by Merlin at the command of 
Ambrosius from Kildare, in Ireland, by super- 
natural means; but this is not a subject for 
surprise in an unenlightened age, which found it 
difficult to suppose such extraordinary stones 
could have been erected without the aid of 
magic. The main points of the history are alike 
in all the historians, and have internal marks of 
credulity in the circumstances of the times in 
which they occurred. Mr. Kell considered the 
circular form of the temple to indicate Buddhist 
origin—this being the usual style of Buddhist 
architecture—agreeing with the writer in the 
Quarterly Review, that the doctrine and practices 
of Buddhism had made way in western Europe 
as early as the seeond century. It was well 


large flue round part of the inside of the walls, 
and fiues running also diagonally through the 
room. The pavement, ornamented with figures 
at the corners, was speedily covered up, in the 
hope of preserving it till such time as it should 
be decided what places should be protected by 
permanent building, so as to keep everything as 
much as possible in the existing state. Unfor- 
tunately the pavement has in some places given 
way; but we are very anxious, if possible, to 
preserve all without relaying the floor; and also, 
if possible, to show by a section the way in 
which the warming by hypocaust or flues was 
arranged. The level of the rooms is about 
3 ft. 6 in. above the corridor, and is reached by 
well-worn steps in two places. The northern 
room on the same side has been on a hypocaust, 
warmed from an external fireplace, discovered 
since the making of the plan. Its sides are of 
brick and tile. It was choked up with ashes, 
burnt rubbish, and soil. Adjoining it is a bath, 
7 ft. 2 in. by 5 ft. 4 in., and 4 ft. 4 in. in depth. 
Near the bath was a circular place, supposed to 








known that the Druids did not worship in stone 





have been a well or trough, 4 ft. wide by 


| the uniform depth of 24 ft. 6 in., and vary in 


breadth from 8 ft. 9 in. to 24 ft. The tenth is 
of pentagonal form, 22 ft. in the deepest part. 
Large drains run under this room, of size suffi- 
cient to admit a boy. The height of the walls 
left after the clearing away of the rubbish is 
about 5 ft. at the back, where the hill rises. 
Remains of stone pile and hypocausts are con- 
stant in this part. There have been fewer coins 
or other objects of interest found in this building 
than in the other. A mass of lead, 67 Ib. in 
weight, was in No. 13, and also a piece of iron 
3 ft. 7 in. long, and 7 in. square, much corroded. 
In No. 3 is a quern or millstone, 2 ft. 7 in. in 
diameter, and 3 in. thick. Part of a human jaw 
was found in a little chamber adjoining the pen- 
tagonal room. The section of the earth shows 
brick, tile, and burnt stone along the whole line. 
At right angles to the better building stand two 
pillars, broken at the height of 20in. Mr. Farrer 
has, in the last few days, succeeded in finding 
the source of the water-supply from a higher 
level in the wood; in doing which more traces 
of building, with small baths or possibly ovens, 
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have been shown; also tesserm, with pieces of 
the material from which they were cut. There 
is thus every ground to hope that eventually a 
very tolerably perfect ground-plan of a Roman 
country-house may be disclosed, which cannot 
bnt be interesting, though the amonnt of actual 
objects of value does not appear at present to be 
very large. It is proposed to keep everything as 
much as possible in situ—placing a cottage with 
a little museum in the square formed by the 
buildings—and covering the two principal paved 
rooms with sheds of stone, wood, and glass. As 
it seems that Roman domestic architecture 
offered little more attractive to the eye than an 
exterior of dead wall, it is intended to build the 
cottage of the old stones in early style, with 
“ post and pan” work of oak and plaster for the 
upper part, roofing it with the old stone slate. | 
We are very anxious, if possible, to keep the 
pavements without relaying or otherwise dis- 
turbing them, and shall feel highly obliged by 
any advice which the experienced may kindly 
give upon the subject. 











CONCRETE PIERS AND BREAKWATERS. | 


M. Poirrt, who first made use of concrete | 
blocks for hydraulic construction in 1833, in the 
port of Algiers, has just made a minute’exami- | 
nation of the different works constructed on that | 
system for the last thirty years. After the port 
of Algiers, the next application was in the con- | 
struction of the port of Marseilles ;* afterwards | 
at La Pointe de Crave (embouchure of the} 
Gironde), then at Port-Vendres, Cette, Biarritz, | 
Cherbourg, and other ports, the last being Leg- 
horn, where the first curved breakwater was 
constructed on this principle. 

These artificial blocks, dropped into the sea 
so as to form a heap, which ultimately takes a 
definite and permanent form, can be made of | 
almost any size. The effort of the waves to dis- | 
place a block is proportional to the surface 
impinged upon (this, in heavy weather, is esti- 
mated at 600 lb. to 700lb. per square foot), and 
consequently to the square of the linear edge; 
whereas the power of the block to resist this 
force depends upon its weight, or the cube of its 
edge ;‘therefore it is easy to give such dimen- 
sions to the block that the latter force may 
exceed the former, and that a complete stability | 
may take place. 

The first blocks constructed for the port of 
Algiers contained 353 cubic feet: taking the 
specific gravity at 2°3, we have the weight about 
23 tons. Subsequently the size was increased 
to 530 cubic feet, giving a weight of about 344 
tons. At the port of Marseilles, they contained 
353 cubic feet ; and at the Leghorn breakwater, 
706 cubic feet, or 46 tons weight. With natural 
blocks of stone, the greatest depths in which sea 
works had bcen attempted in France was 20 

nétres (65°6 ft.), as at the Cherbourg dyke. 
At Algiers, however, the jetty in continuation | 
f the ancient mole was formed with artificial | 
blocks, laid at depths of 25, 30, and 35 métres | 
(82 ft., 98°4 ft.,.and 114°8 ft.). When the blocks 
wre deposited in the sea loosely, so as to 
‘orm a heap, they take a certain slope; but it | 
nust not be imagined that their stability is 
immediate. The bottom of the sea consisting in | 
most cases of muddy eand, the reaction of the | 
waves occasions a scour to take place at the | 
base of the mass of blocks, which results in a! 
settlement of the whole. After a lapse of time, | 
however, the blocks arrange themselves into a | 
‘orm so a8 to cause the cessation of the scour, 
and a condition of permanent stability. This 
was found to take place when the mass had 
assumed a slope of 45°, 

if, instead of descending the blocks loosely, 
they are laid regularly, as at Marseilles or Leg- 
horn, it is easy to raise vertical quay walls of a 
height of from 20 ft. to 30 ft., so as to permit 
the largest vessels to be moored alongside. Con- 
struction of such walls, by the aid of natural 
blocks, is attended with extreme difficulty and 
expense in non-tidal waters such as the Mediter- 
ranean. 

At the debouché of the Suez Canal at Port- 
Said, in the Medicerranean, the construction of 
a double breakwater, inclosing a canal 1-6 miles 
long, is indispensable to the success of the 
undertaking. This may be impossible to be 
ren except by artificial blocks of con- 
crete. 





* Vide paper read by Mr. T. Hawthorn at the Institu- 


Pr ta Engineers, given in the Builder of February 
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WINCHESTER CITY CROSS. 


Tur restoration of this cross under Mr. Scott’s 
general direction, has just been celebrated at 
Winchester. It stands on the south side of the 
High-street. In the octagonal tier of niches at 
the base of the central finial forming the “ taber- 
nacle,” there are statues, each being the ideal 
representation of the patron saint of one of the 
Winchester churches. They are the Virgin 
Mary, carrying lilies, St. Thomas, St. Maurice, 
St. John, St. Peter, St. Lawrence, St. Bartholo- 
mew, and St. Swithin, each bearing insignia, 
and arrayed according to the traditions of the 
Church. The pillars from which the lower arches 
spring have their terminals ornamented with 
heads, four to each column, representing kings, 
queens, bishops, priests, ladies, warriors, and 
burgesses of the Middle Ages. In the four-niche 
arches above are statues, one in each: St. Law- 
rence, mentioned by Milner as being removed to 
the west, is, as far as possible, restored and re- 
placed in its original position, the south niche. 
Of the three new statues, Alfred the Great 
occupies the niche most prominent to view, the 
western : as king, he is represented crowned 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Reading School.—This school is said to be 
in a most satisfactory state, the pupils having 
made great p in their studies under the 
tuition of Mr, Havell, the head master. A 
national medallion has been given to one pupil, 
and amongst the awards, which number alto. 
gether 220, are many given by lovers of the fine 
arts in this locality. The annual distribution of 
prizes to the students has just taken place, in 
the Town-hall, under the presidency of Mr, 
Highford Burr. There was a very numerous 
attendance, and among’ those present were Mr. 
A. H. Layard, M.P., and Sir F. Goldsmid. 

The Cirencester School.—Of the 18 works to 
which local medals were given this year 14 
were selected for national competition, 3 of 
these obtaining first-class distictions or medal. 
lions, and 3 others second-class or honourable 
mention. ” 

The Newcastle-upon-Tyne School.—This school 
continues to make steady progress. The pupils 
are not only numerous, but many of them are 
pretty far advanced, and have been successful in 
taking prizes. It appears, however, that no 
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with a Saxon tiara, robed in an embroidered 
tunic, reaching to the knee, partly concealed by 
a mantle fastened on the right shoulder by a 
fibula or brooch. The legs are covered with 
upper and lower hose, the former decorated 
with strips of cloth as depicted in works on 
ancient clothing. He is armed with a short 


and in his left a roll bearing the words, “ Ye 
domes of England,” in allusion to the ‘‘ domboc,” 


counties, hundreds, and tithings. William of 
Wykeham occupies the northern niche. The 
great ecclesiastical architect is represented in 
full pontificals, bearing his crosier in his right 
hand, and in his left a book inscribed “ Statuta 
Collegii Beata Marie de Winton,” with the 
episcopal seal. Florence de Lunn, the first 
Mayor of Winchester, chosen to that dignity by 
Henry II., occupies the eastern niche. He 
wears a jewelled cap, or coif, and mantle, and 
bears in his left hand a long open scroll inscribed 
“Charta Privilegiorum,” in allusion to the 
charter granted to the city by his sovereign. 
The open arcade under has simply been restored. 
The steep steps which form the base of the whole 
structure have been mostly renewed. On the 
riser of the upper one towards the north there 
are cnt the words “Restored Anno Domini 
MDCCCLXY. William Budden, mayor.” Ail 
the stone used for the carved portion is of fine 
Ketton oolite. The required work has been 
done under the special supervision of Mr. W. 
Coles, by Messrs. Poole & Son, of Westminster, 
for about 5001. 








PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. 


AN orthopedic surgeon at Antwerp, named 
Hossard, has invented a new method of injecting 
into timber preservative solutions or dyes. It 
is based on the well-known principle that all 
porous bodies dilated by heat, have the property 
of absorbing—as plants do during the night— 
liquids, according as they are contracted by 
cold. The timber is heated to a high degree by 
means of steam or boiling water, which deprives 
it of its vegetable juices and resins, and is then 
immediately plunged into a cold solution or dye, 
which it absorbs so completely as very soon to 
sink to the bottom of the vessel. The process 
is very rapid, two hours suflicing for the largest 
railway-sleepers, and from five to fifteen minutes 
for palisades, planks, &c. 

When it is considered that the present methods 
of timber-injecting, imperfect as they are, require 
@ great amount of patience and loss of time, 
besides the expensive apparatus for exhausting 
and condensing, M. Hossard’s method, indicated 
by a simple process in nature, seems worthy of 
being put in practice on a large scale. 





Fatt or a Buinpine at Bricutox. — On 
Monday night in last week, about nine o'clock, a 
weakly-built hayloft in Camelford-street sud- 
denly bulged out and fell into the street, greatly 
alarming the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
Fortunately no one was passing at the moment, 
and no personal injuries were sustained. Subse- 
quently, a stable immediately behind the loft 
being found to be sinking, the horses stalled 
there were removed to other quarters. 





national medallion has been obtained this year. 
| Nevertheless, the result of the examination is 
| deemed highly satisfactory to the committee. 

| The Cork School.—Sixteen local medals and 
|two national medallions have been taken by 
| students of this school at the last examination 
‘held by the Department of Science and Art. 


\sword. In his right hand he bears a sceptre, , Numerous pupils of the school and of the local 


| national schools have also passed a successful 
examination by the Inspector, in free hand, 


‘compiled when he divided his kingdom into! geometry, perspective, model, and memory 


| drawing. 





METROPOLITAN COW-SHEDS AND THE 
CATTLE DISEASE. 


DEMOLITIONS IN LONDON, 


THE sanitary department of the police, in 
connexion with the Common Lodging-house Act, 
has worked with such excellent effect, and given 
so much satisfaction, that the staff has been 
recently increased; and it is very evident to 
those who have looked on, that the benefits dis- 
pensed by this well-selected body of men have 
been great, and that they have done most useful 
work. Those who have charge of the common 
lodging-houses, and are neglecting their duty 
and endangering the lives of persons from whom 
they receive large profits, are told what is 
needful to be done: they are reasoned with ; the 
nature of the law is explained, and right sanitary 
measures are enforced : so that in nineteen cases 
out of twenty, it is not needful to bring the 
obstinate wrong-doer before the magistrate ; 
and the people who live in those places, and would 
be otherwise left to the mercy of unscrupulous 
landlords, have reason to thank this department 
of the police. 

A central police power connected with health, 
notwithstanding, is looked upon with suspicion ; 
yet it is almost certain that such a power must 
be resorted to in connexion with the immense 
populations of our cities and towns,—where so 
many local interests are at work to stop the 
progress of improvement,—in order to prevent 
an immense sacrifice of human life. 

At present attempts are made in all ways to 
defeat the object of the health-laws, which have 
been wisely but with difficulty made. 

In great parishes there is an insignificant num- 
ber of nuisance inspectors, some few of them men 
who are not at all fitted for such animportantduty 
as the correction of errors and derangements which 
affect the lives of both human beings and ani- 
mals. It is not our wish to class the bad with the 
good, nor to write what may be offensive to those 
who are earnestly endeavouring to do what 18 
almost an impossibility. Sanitary inspectors of 
the right kind do not generally give satisfaction 
to their Boards ; but we must positively assert 
that those health Acts which, if properly e2- 
forced, would, in each year, in Great Britain, 
save thousands of lives, and prevent a vast 
amount of misery and suffering, are in mapy 
places rather evaded than carried out. In the 
present state of the public health, with sickness 
threatening in various ways, with a human pesti- 
lence approaching (but which it is to be hoped 
Providence will keep from our shores), when an 
actual murrain is raging amongst the pent-up 
cows of the metropolis, and has within the 
last three weeks or a month destroyed milk- 
kine to the value of 30,0001., the most effective 





attention is required. We may say, in passing, 
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that it may not, in the end, be cows alone that 
will be affected by this fatal disease. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that a 
scarcity of butchers’ meat will affect the price 
of allother kinds of food ; and the history of the 
past, and the personal experience of many, show 
that lowness of diet in unsanitary situations 
leads to fevers and those other disorders which 
are classed with them, and various evils follow- 
ing in their wake. It is, unfortunately, not to be 
denied that the cattle-disease has been spreading 
amongst the cow-sheds of the metropolis to an 
alarming extent. And just on this point we will 
ask not only the City authorities, but also those 
of the metropolitan parishes, if they have in this 
department carried out rightly the health enact- 
ments which they have at their disposal, or 
properly done their duty ? 

How is it that, in the midst of thick popula- 
tions, we have in the City so many cow-sheds ? 
Years since, with both pen and pencil, we directed 
attention to the mischief of those places. We 
have shown that they are a fruitful source of 
disease and annoyance to those who live in the 
immediate neighbourhood; and that, through the 
artificial state in which the animals are kept 
and fed, the milk is rendered actually not fit for 
human food; and we repeat what we have often 
before said, that to keep cows in the pent-up 


and overcrowded situations in which they are | 


still to be found, is as bad for the poor brutes as 
it is for the people who are lodged near. 

The disorder which is at present raging 
amongst cattle is said, not only by competent 
physicians, but also by veterinary surgeons and 
others, to be a virulent kind of typhus fever, 
which is so deadly in its effect when once esta- 
blished, that it sets all medical aids at defiance, 
and spreads like wildfire amongst the herds. 
Those who were in affluence at the beginning of 
one week may be reduced to a state almost of 
beggary by the sudden destruction of the animals 
on which they depended for their livelihood. 

We all know of the fevers and other disorders 
which are created by the want of ventilation, by 
dirt, and overcrowding. How, then, can any 
one who has looked into the London cowsheds, 
wonder at an outbreak of a pestilence amongst 
animals which are predisposed to it by the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed? We 
are not prepared, in connexion with this 
attack, either to admit or to deny that the 
epidemie which is producing so much anxiety, 
is of foreign importation. We, however, main- 


tain that in the transport ships, in the con- | 


fined holds of which the animals are brought 
from Holland and elsewhere, and in many of the 
metropolitan cow-sheds themselves, there are 
sufficient materials and proximate causes for the 
generation of typhus fever, virulent or mild, 
according to circumstances connected with sea- 
sons, food, &c., of more or less rare occurrence, 
so as to account for the present pestilence, 
without any importation of diseased animals 
whatever. The London cowkeepers were 
warned by us of the risk to which they were 
exposing themselves; and it was suggested 
that those would act wisely who would ac- 
commodate themselves to the altered condi- 
tions, and remove their stock in these railway 


days to country places, where the healths of | 


the beasts would be far more certain; and 
the milk, when sent to the great capital, would 
have been far better if forwarded by the 
trains, and managed in a way which could be 
easily contrived. But many of the London cow- 
keepers are hard to convince,—even more so than 
were those persons who had interests in the 
metropolitan graveyards. In the course of inves- 
tigations which have been carried on by us, our 
artist was forced out of one of the most abomin- 
able of those graveyards, where the dead were 
cropping up within a few inches of the sur- 
face, and practices were adopted which we 
trust will not again in the centuries that 
are to come disgrace the metropolis of this 
country. From ignorance, or in some instances 
considerations of profit by individuals, our 
course has been occasionally obstructed ; but for 
the most part people understand our motives, or 
else do not care to be opposed to a power which 
even those who strive the hardest to preserve 
the old conditions of sanitary affairs know has 
never been illused. It is, however, a fact, that 
we have had much more trouble and much less 
politeness from the cow-keeper than from 
several other classes.* Although we have pa- 
tiently borne with their foolishness in somewhat 





* The keepers of pigs, against the provisions of the law, 
might bere be classed with the cowkeepers. 


the same way as it might be fancied John 
Bunyan put up with his persecution, or had 
those feelings of pity which might have inspired 
Daniel Defoe when he stood in the pillory, we 
have gone on in our course, knowing that our 
efforts would be backed by the intelligent part 
of the public press and by all right-minded 
persons. 

As an instance of the state of some of the 
sheds in which the cows are kept, and of their 
unsuitable position, we will look at a place of 
this kind in Bartholomew Close. It is repre- 
sented in one of a number of sketches that will 
be found on another page. The space in which, 
here in this ancient purlieu, the animals are kept, 
presents all the appearance of a modern dwelling, 
excepting that there are paintings of cows upon 
the door, and an intimation that a dairy has been 
established on the spot since somewhere about 
1776. In years gone by, we have sought through 
the neighbourhood for the coffins of the old} 
monks of St. Bartholomew, and have found them, | 
and fragments of the cloisters, the ancient | 
hospitium, and other parts of this remarkable , 
and still interesting part of old London. In our} 
mind’s eye we have many such curiosities be- | 
fore us, and the recollection of dear old friends 
now gathered with the dust who have been 
joined with us in these investigations; but we | 
must cast aside for the present, favourite antiqua- 
rian pursuits, and call upon the female, of a Welsh- 
sounding name, who occupies the premises re- | 
| ferred to. Thedoorsbeing open, we venture to 
|in; and in the place that was originally intended 
| for the parlour, we see seven cows. Far more of | 

them had been here formerly. A girl is wash- 
ing the stairs; which lead to apartments above, 
occupied in other ways. Soon the proprietress 
‘appears; and, with due politeness, inquiry is 
made if we may look at the condition of the cows. 
“What are you?’ says she. “ Nobody shall see 
my cows except ‘ George Grey,’ or some one from 
him.” Retiring from the defiant front sur- 
mounted by ashock of the red coloured hair which 
at the present time is so much desired, we pro-./ 
ceed to make inquiries in the neighbourhood ; 
but soon the fierce attendant upon the cows fol- 
lows, and invites us, after all, in the most mild 
and considerate manner, to come and see the 
beasts. The very rough accompanying sketch 
will show what met the eye there; and, remark- 
‘ing that the place was totally unfitted for the 
purpose, we parted in the most friendly way with | 
| our former antagonist. 
For the present we pass on to another City 
cow-shed, close to Warwick-lane, not far from a 
very curious and ancient inn, illustrated some 
‘time since in the Builder. This is a curious 
relic of Old London, left, as several other parts 
| about here seem to have been, by the Great Fire 
|of 1666. It is not agreeable to say unpleasant 
'things; but, for the sake of the great masses of 
| the community, the truth must be spoken. Here 
the cows are lying side by side. So far as we 
| may judge, it seems that three cows lie in the 
| space of a one-horse stable. We leave the con- 
| sideration of the ventilation, and some other 
| circumstances of this place, to the City inspector. 
|A woman here was nursing a child that was 
disfigured by festering sores. Can this be won- 
dered at? The whole atmosphere was impreg- 
|nated with impurity; and, no doubt, for many 
| feet below the rotten pavement, the earth is im- 
pregnated with the most unwholesome matters. 

In the hot summer day we saw multitudes 
of flies which were hovering about; and the 
fancy will see minute and, at present, invisible | 
atoms being distributed abroad. We could easily 
smell these, and in the atmosphere in which | 
theySexist we find the especial cause of the dis- | 
ease which is at present raging amongst the | 
overcrowded and filthily-kept cows. 

We must presently say something more on this | 
subject, and refer to clearances and changes that | 
are being made in some parts of the metropolis. 

In illustration of the latter subject we give on 
the page on which our sketches of cow-sheds 
appear, some views explanatory of the demoli- 
tions lately made about Smithfield. The subject- 
matters of the cuts are as intimately connected 
as our page represents them ; though the nature 
of the connexion may be understood only by 
those well acquainted with the metropolis. 

Meantime we may here remark, that the cattle 
disease continues to absorb the attention of the 
agriculturists and breeders throughout the whole 
country ; and meetings are every day held to 
concert measures of prevention. The appear- 
ance of the disease is reported from various 
places in Essex, Devonshire, Dorset, and Cum- | 
berland, as well as Scotland. 
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the cleansing of byres or cowsheds is proceeding 
by force of law, and cow-hospitals are being pro- 
vided. New regulations for the cleansing and 
deodorising of catile-trucks, setting apart of 
separate sets of trucks for home and foreign 
cattle respectively, are being carried out; and our 
energetic Privy Council are still issuing missives, 
in one of which the Secretary warns railway 
companies that the “ knowingly bringing of cattle 
suffering under an infectious disease on a rail- 
way, so as to bring them in contact with other 
cattle, is an offence at common law,” and shall 
be dealt with accordingly. 

A veteri surgeon at Stamford is said to 
have been killed by inoculation from the punc- 
ture of a fly which there was reason to believe 
had just been feeding on the diseased carcase of 
acow. This is a serious matter, both as regards 
human life and the spread of the disease amongst 
cattle. Of late years we have occasionally been 
hearing of the virulence of fly-bites iu France, 
where human beings are said to have been killed 
by such bites, but it is only now we hear of the 
like circumstance in England. A “ carbuncular 
fly,” as it has been called, is said to have lately 
killed a young lady at St. Maximin, in the De- 
partment of the Isere. 

Before concluding, we may here give the re- 
commendations of Professor Gamgee, of Edin- 
burgh, veterinary surgeon to the National Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of Cattle Disease, and 
principal of the Veterinary College :— 

* The food on which the cows are fed should be carefully 
selected, properly stored, and givea in sufficient but not 
immoderate quantity, and with great regularity. Sour 
grains, bad hay, &c., must be carefully avoided. Manage- 
ment of stock after the appearance of the disease :-— 
Whereas it is of great importance to attend to perfect 
cleanliness and proper ventilation under any circum- 
stances, it is especially so if the plague or any sach 
malady enters a stock. The sheds should be flushed with 
water, and disinfectants most freely used. Serubbing all 
wood with hot water and soda, and applying disinfectants, 
such as Condy’s fluid, &c., is to be specially recommended. 
Wherever diseased cattle have been purging, all exereinent 
should be removed, and the parts thoroughly purified.” 

The same fluid is recommended by one of the 
officers appointed by the Privy Council to be 
administered internally to the cows affected, an 
ounce in a quart of water as a draught, and 
repeated from three to six times a day. 

A cattle plague has appeared, it is said, in 
America. We wonder if the Americans conceive 
it to have been imported from Russia, as we do. 
Why should it not be capable of originating in 
America as well as in Russia ?—and if so, why 
should it not be capable of originating in England 
as well as in either America or Russia ? 


REFERENCES. 


A. The Fleet Valley, from a sketch in 1961. 
B. Clearing away, Cityward, from West-street. 
C.D. E. Condemned Buildings near Smithfield. - 
F, Looking towards Clerkenwell from the bottom of 
Ludgate-hill. 

G. H. Exterior and Interior of Cow-shed in Bartholo- 
mew-close. [In this instance the parlour of 
an ordinary dwelling has been put to the use 
of the cows. | 

I. Cow-shed near Warwick-lane. 





UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Tue directors of the Union Bank of London, 
for many years established in Prince’s-street, 
opposite the Bank of England, finding their 
business steadily and rapidly increasing, lately 
purchased the premises in Mansion House-street, 
at the corner of St. Mildred’s-court, formerly 
occupied by Messrs. Lubbock & Co., the bankers, 
and the houses between those premises and the 
Britannia Insurance Office, at the corner of 
Prince’s-street. The old buildings on the site of 
their new acquisitions have recently been pulled 
down ; and a new building is now being erected 
in their place. It will extend, when completed, 
from St. Mildred’s-court to the Britannia Office, 
and thus have a frontage towards Mansion 
House-street of 120 ft. 

This building will form a considerable addition 
to the bank, which will ultimately occupy a 
space of over 9,000 ft. on the ground-floor. The 
upper part of the bank, towards Prince’s-strect 
and towards St. Mildred’s-court, is devoted to 
the board-room, secretary’s office, &c.; but it is 
proposed to let the whele of the upper part of 
the building seen in our view, towards Mansion 
House-street. The access from Mansion House. 
street will be by a doorway which will be 
immediately opposite the new street now being 
made between Blackfriars and the Mansion 
House. 

The cost of the new works will be about 
30,0001: The architect is Mr. P. C. Hardwick. 
itt & Co. 
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THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


Ir is an ill wind which blows nobody good. 
The Great Eastern has thoroughly redeemed her 
lost prestige, and justified the never-failing con- 
fidence in the capabilities of her constructor, 
Mr. Scott Russell; although the constructors of 
the lost Atlantic cables have not redeemed 
theirs. The cables are both failures, notwith- 
standing the high encomiums passed upon the 
one just lost by those engaged in laying it. But 
if the cable were so perfect in its construction, 
how does it happen that in the certainly not 
very clearly written official account of the laying 
and the losing of it and the grappling for it, the 
reporter says, in his diary, of date 2nd August, 
and after the cable had broken in the attempt to 
lift it in search of the supposed fault,— If the 
cable had been free from faults, the laying of 
it had been of the utmost certainty. All the 


scientific men began to find the form of the cable | 


was defective. The ship and paying-ont gear | 


one, whether that just broken or a new one, or 
both. In spite of all shortcomings, the result 
certainly cannot be said to nage — or 
fatal as — the possibility of laying an 
efficient cable: “ experience teaches” quite the 
contrary; but the capitalist public may not see 
the matter exactly in this light. Why has not 
some commercial or stock-broking man ere now 
quietly got a very light line, well made, on the 
most improved principle, and run it out across 
the Atlantic at a venture? He would have 
risked the outlay—not very great it might be— 
but he might have succeeded in placing himself 
in a position to command markets which would 
have enriched him ere the public line was laid. 
As it is, we had better take time by the forelock, 
for there are other two, if not more, schemes for 
telegraphic annexation of America to Europe in 
the field. 

One of these is the French Transatlantic 
Cable Company’s scheme for a line vid Paris 
to Lisbon, and thence to Cape St. Vincent 





were perfect.” | by land; from this last place to the Canary 


Notwithstanding that everybody seems to) 
take for granted that there was a fault to be | 


Islands, along the coast of Morocco; from the 
Canary Islands to Cape Verd, the African 


found out in the last of the liftings, however, we | coast, with stations at St. Lewis (Senegal), and at 
must do the cable the justice, in our estimation, | Goree; from Cape Verde to Cape St. Roque, on 
of repeating, that even still we do not see any the coast of Brazil,—a distance across 
reason, after a careful perusal of all that has | Atlantic of less than one-half that of the cable 
been said of the occurrence, to blame the cable | intended to be laid by the Great Eastern; from 
at all for the existence of any such fault. The Cape St. Roque to Cayenne, along the American 
occasion on which the “partial loss of insula- | coast; and from Cayenne to New Orleans by the 
tion” oceurred, which was,—hastily and in | coast, or probably by cables connecting the prin- 
error, as we conceive,—attributed to a fault in | cipal West India Islands. 

the cable similar to the others which did previ-; Another is the proposed Russian line. Ac- 
ously exist in it, was precisely the occasion on | cording to the terms of the contract between the 
which that “partial loss of insulation” was | Russian Government and the company (which is 
announced at Valentia, which there is high an American one), the line is to be completed 


authority for believing was in all probability 
attributable to an extraordinary magnetic storm 
which precisely then took place, and which was 
held to be quite sufficient to account for the 
“ partial loss of insulation” then discovered at 
both ends of the cable. Had any one with 
sufficient knowledge of that terrestrial mag- 
netism which was liable temporarily to interfere 
with the working of telegraphic lines, been on 
board the Great Eastern, and had pointed out 
the probability that the magnetic storm was the 
real and only cause of the partial loss of insula- 
tion, no attempt would have been made to lift 
the cable until that storm had subsided; and, in 
all probability, the cable would thus not have 
been broken and lost, but laid, by this time, and 
at work, unless some new fault should have 
afterwards led to another lifting and a final 
breaking of the unfortunate cable. 

And as to the actual breaking and the actual 
faults, is it not probable that the extreme twist- 
ing, or torsion, with which the cable must have 
been laid when payed out from fixed concentric 
coils, occasioned the fracture in the lifting, 
as well as the faults from penetration of the 
core by wrenched and fractured surface wires ? 
The error of the coiling seems to be a very 
obvious one to any one who ever handled a rope | 
or a gutta-percha garden-tube. It was three | 
times, at least, pointed out in the press at the} 
time when the public attention became concen- | 
trated on the subject, just before the re-appear- | 
ance of the Great Eastern,—namely, in a letter | 
dated 14th August, in the Liverpool Albion; in| 
one dated 15th August, in the London Star; and | 
in another dated 16th August, in the Swansea 
Cambrian. The editor of the Cambrian, how- 
ever, who, we understand, was himself the 
author of the letter in his own paper, had pre- 
viously sent that letter to the Times, which did 
not insert it,—we should like to know why. Had 
turn-table coil-tanks, or revolving coils, as sug- 
gested, or even figure-of-eight coils, been used, 
the torsion, which has probably done all the 
mischief to both cables, would have certainly 
been avoided. 

Various other suggestions for the better lift- 
ing of the cable have been made, such as the 
provision of occasional slack in its course, with 
buoys affixed. We see, by the way, from Dr. 

tussell’s diary, that the cable was repeatedly 
cut and re-spliced. How would such splices 
affect the lifting of such ponderous cables ? Had 
the weight been less, the lifting might have been 
readily effected with the apparatus provided for 
the purpose; but the weakness and utter insuf- 
ficiency of that apparatus are very strange and 
unaccountable. Since there was a lifting- 
apparatus, why was it not made sufficiently 
strong and powerful, if made at all ? ; 

It is most earnestly to be hoped that the suc- 
cessive misadventures with Atlantic cables will 

not prevent the renewal of the attempt to lay 


powes five years, passing through Behbring’s 


Straits, the Russian possessions in America, and 
| English Columbia, to San Francisco, where it 
| will join the American lines. 
| As for our own Atlantic cable, the directors of 
| the various boards interested have come to the 
conclusion to take steps to proceed with the un- 
| dertaking, by appealing to the public for capital 
| to enable them to provide another cable, but not 
| for laying it till May next, when the Great Eastern 
| will, at the same time, attempt to recover and 
complete the cable which has just been lost. 
The machinery for raising the rope, and neces- 
sary repairs to the Great Eastern, could not, it 
seems, be completed before the end of October, 
by which time the season would be too far ad- 
vanced to warrant a trial this year. We are 
glad to hear that the utmost harmony prevails 
among all concerned in the enterprise, and that 
no despondency exists as to the result; but we 
hope that renewed endeavours will be made to 
obtain a still better cable than the confessedly 
faulty one just broken and lost, and better 
arrangements in the coiling and uncoiling, laying 
and lifting of the cable so constructed. 











RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Tue City extension of the Chatham and Dover 
line, leading from Earl-street, Blackfriars, to 
West-street (where the junction is to be ulti- 
mately formed with the Metropolitan line), has 
been inspected by Colonel Yolland, the govern- 
ment inspector, and declared to be satisfactory. 
Several times, an engine, heavily ballasted in its 
train, has passed easily from the Ludgate-hill 
station to West-street and back again along the 
line, notwithstanding the great apparent de- 
clivity from Ludgate-street to Snow-hill. Colonel 
Yolland declared the line to be, in every respect, 
fit for traffic, but that its opening could not take 
place before its connexion with the Metropolitan, 
north of West-street, was completed, which we 
understand will not be the case until the be- 
ginning of November. 

The North London Railway Company have 
declared a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

The London and South Western Railway have 
just adopted the system of electric communica- 
tion between passengers and guards of trains, 
apse Boag ont lately under the notice of 
the public by Mr. Preece, the tel hic super- 
intendent of their line. oe i 

A new railway chair, having for its object the 
prevention of accidents such as have of late 
occurred in consequence of the permanent way 
being under repair, has been invented by Mr. 
Lees, of the engineer’s office, London and North 
Western Railway. The system at present in 
operation on railways renders it necessary, for 








the purpose of replacing a worn or damaged 
chair, that the rail should be removed; and for 
replacing a rail, that the chair should also be 
removed ;—arrangements which are inconvenient 
and unsatisfactory where there is a large traffic 
on a line, and short intervals between the trains 
during which any repairs may be accomplished. 
These difficulties Mr. Lees purposes surmounting 
by such a construction of chair that the rail can 
be removed without disturbing the chair, and 
the chair removed without disturbing the rail ; 
and it is said at the same time to possess other 
advantages over the chair at present in use, 
Mr. Woodhouse, the engineer of the southern 
division of the London and North Western Rail- 
way, has ordered a number to be made and laid 
down on trial. 

A new apparatus to prevent harm from col- 
lisions, has been invented by a Mr. Matthew 
Fitzpatrick. It is said to consist of buffers or 
cushions, 5 ft. wide, 3 ft. high, and 2} ft. thick, 
composed of a peculiar arrangement of wool and 
compressed air. These cushions are adapted to 
a powerful self-acting leverage apparatus, which, 
in case of collision, suspends the whole weight 
of the springs by forcing downwards on the rails 
four powerful standards, having 12 in. surface, 


the | and capable of sustaining ariy necessary weight. 


“The wheels are just raised off the rails, and 
revolve in air, giving place te the standards. 
Progressive motion is thus destroyed, the force 
of the shock expended on the cushion, and the 
deadening power of the wool will prevent the 
travellers in the carriages from feeling any pro- 
jectile force or disturbance. Each engine and 
each carriage is armed both before and behind 
with these cushions and leverage, so that 
whether the danger come from the front or the 
rear,—whether the guard or driver see the 
danger or not,—the moment a collision takes 
place, or an obstacle is struck, the self-acting 
leverage is put in motion, and travellers, en- 
gines, and carriages will be safe.” 

Almost all the railways made in Wales 
of late years have been formed by con- 
tractors who have provided nearly all the 
capital, and have taken the shares of the differ- 
ent concerns at their own risk. The country, 
says a correspondent of the Times, has in this 
way had the benefit of something like 700 miles 
of railway which would not have been made for 
at least another century if we had waited for 
the localities to subscribe the necessary funds. 
If, therefore, Parliament had refused its sanction 
to these lines, the men who have made them 
would have taken their knowledge and capital 
to distant countries, and at least 8,000,000/. of 
money would have been lost, as far as Wales is 
concerned. While, on a different system, the 
South Wales cost 28,0001. a mile, and the Car- 
marthen and Cardigan 50,0001. a mile, about 
150 miles of railway in Wales were made by one 
contractor (the Times’ correspondent), during 
the last seven years, at a cost (in shares and 
debentures) not exceeding 10,0001. a mile. 

The traffic returns of railways in the United 
Kingdom, published for the week ending the 
12th of August, amounted, on 12,154 miles, to 
767,2271.; and for the corresponding week of 
1864, on 11,801 miles, to 731,0801., showing an 
increase of 353 miles and an increase of 36,1471. 

In reference to the Mont Cenis railway and 
tunnelling by means of steam instruments 
armed with teeth, or punching apparatus, the 
following curious Scriptural are quoted 
by Mr. James Bruce :—‘ Behold, I will make 
thee a new sharp threshing instrument, having 
teeth: thou shalt thresh the mountains, and 
beat them small, and shalt make the hills as 
chaff.” (Isa.xli. 15). These engineering arts, he 
thinks, must be ascribed to man’s inspiration by 
the Divine Spirit, who “doth instruct him to 

i ion, and doth teach him ;” for it is said, 
“This also cometh forth from the Lord of Hosts, 
which is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in 
working.” (Isa. xxviii. 29.) 

New carriages of a luxurious kind are about 
to be placed on the Nicholas Railway, between 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. In addition to a 
handsomely - furnished saloon and smoking- 
chamber, each carriage comprises a series of 
smaller apartments opening on both sides of a 
corridor. The sofas, ottomans, and cushions of 
the daytime are at night converted into beds, 
mattresses, pillows, &c., so that the passengers 
can sleep with all the comforts of home. There 
are, of course, separate divisions for ladies and 
gentlemen ; and, when the travellers wake in 
the morning, they find their clothes brushed and 
folded by the attendants, and all the arrange- 





ments for washing and dressing ready for use. 
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Russia is supposed to be rather a backward 
country; but when will England reach this 
height of comfort and luxury in railway accom- 
modation P Carriages of the description above- 
mentioned are to be provided on the Nicholas 
Railway for the second and third as well as for 
the first class, the only difference being in the 
elegance of the fittings. A slight additional 
charge above the ordinary fares will be made 
for these vehicles, and those who do not choose 
to ‘pay it can travel in the old carriages. 








MONUMENTAL. 


Albert Memorial at Fettercairn.—Some years 
ago a subscription was set on foot to get up a 
memorial of a royal visit to Fettercairn, in Scot- 
land, and it was more eagerly entered into owing 
to the death of the Prince Consort. 
plans were proposéd and set aside, and ulti- 
mately the one fixed on was a triumphal arch in 
the Gothic style, from designs by Mr. John 
Milne, architect, St. Andrews, which has now 
been erected and inaugurated. The arch spans 
the road leading to Brechin. It is built of stone 
of a very durable quality from Aldbar quarry, 
near Brechin. It is something in the style of a 
triumphal arch, with Gothic treatment. It con- 
sists of two massive octagonal towers, each about 
7 ft. in diameter, and supported by Gothic 
buttresses. The towers are about 60 ft. in height, 
and are surmounted with metallic gilt finials. 
The arch is semi-circular, 18 ft. 4in. span, and 
the height to the keystone is 16 ft. 4in. Sur- 
mounting the arch, including the keystone, or 
centre, is a scroll containing the words, “ Visit 
of Victoria and Albert,” in raised old English 
letters. In the angles formed by the arch, and 
under the cornice, are at one corner the word 
“Sept.” and at the other “1861.” Above the 
cornice on each side, and under the cope of the 
arch, is a crown in relief. The top of the arch 
is coped with embrasures, and in the centre is a 
semi-turret with gilt metallic finials. 

Sutherland Monument at Golspie—The site for 
the monument to be erected in memory of the 
late Duke of Sutherland, at Golspie, N.B., being 
now fixed upon, workmen are busy dressing 
stones for the base, &c. Some of the stones 
weigh upwards of 15 tons, and the smallest is 
about 6 tons weight. They are all of native 
granite, and have been brought a distance of 
upwards of twelve miles before reaching their 
destination. 

The Shakspeare Monument in New York.—On 
the 28rd of April, 1864, which was the tercen- 
tenary anniversary of Shakspeare’s birth, the 
corner-stone of a monument to him was laid by 
2 society of gentlemen in the Park. It appears 
that the sum of 19,803 dollars has been contribu- 
ted. It was originally resolved by the committee 
that no design should be adopted until 20,000 
dollars were collected; and, as that sum is now 
in hand, they are ready to receive designs for the 
monument, which is intended to be a full-length 
representation of Shakspeare. The sculptor must 
be an American. 





THE BUILDING TRADES. 


Sudbury.—A meeting of the carpenters and 
joiners of Sudbury has been held at the Four 
Swans Hotel, and resolutions have been passed 
for an advance of 2s. per week on the present 
wages, and a further advance of 1s. per week 
after the 3ist of March, 1866. The present de- | 
mand is equivalent to a rise from 18s. to 11, The 
reasons assigned are the very low rate of wages | 
compared with other towns, and the increasing 
rate of provisions, clothing, tools, &c. Circulars | 
to that effect have been sent to the masters. 

Saltaire—The stonemasons who were em- 
ployed in the erection of a new mill at Saltaire, 
have now been for some time on strike. The 
men refused to work owing to the contractors 
having employed two non-union men. The 
masters are said to have found it difficult to 
obtain a fresh supply of men, the union men 
having employed two “ crows” for the purpose | 
of watching the premises, and of warning any 
workmen making an approach thereto. 

Ipswich.—The operative bricklayers in Ipswich 
have presented a memorial to the masters, 
“ feeling that the time has now arrived when an 
advance of wages can be asked for and given, 
based on necessity, justice, and right.” The 
workmen say “there are special and cogent 
reasons why an advance of wages should be 
given, taking into consideration that provisions, 





clothing, house-rent, tools, &c., are much dearer, 
while the wages in the principal towns of England 
are much advanced, thus offering an inducement 
for us to leave Ipswich for those towns.” This 
movement, the men say, spontaneously emanated 
from non-society men; and they respectfully 
request an advance of wages to 4s.aday. The 
ordinary wages are now 3s. 4d. a day, but some 
of the best hands are already paid 4s. 

Stourbridge.—The strike of the glass-cutters 
still continues, and the prospect of any imme- 
diate settlement of the dispute is becoming more 
remote. More of the men have given notice, 
and are coming out. The men on strike receive 
15s. a week from their trade society. 





“THE CAUSE AND PREVENTION OF 





Various | 


| arrested the flames. 
‘one-third of the building which had no fire- 


| two-thirds saved was not an 
| wall,” but (though nearly 70 ft. long) was only | 





| FIRES.” 

| S1n,—My attention has been just called toa 
letter from Mr. Lewis M. Becker in your journal 

|of the 29th ult., on the subject of the cause and 

| prevention of fires. 

After recommending public inquiries into the | 
causes of extensive conflagrations, the writer pro- | 
ceeds to make the following remarks:—“ Such 
fires as those of Gresham-street and New South- 
wark-street, in which goods were deposited in 
fancied ‘fireproof’ buildings, with solid masonry, 
lofty floors, iron girders, extra thick party walls, 
fire-concreted [sic] arched ceilings, &c., do not 
seem to teach architects and builders any lesson, 
oe but experience has taught the fire 
companies that these ‘fire-proof’ (7) buildings 
burn more furiously, rapidly, and destroy every 
vestige of their contents (even that which is 
considered incombustible), than ordinary build- 
ings that are not considered fireproof; and from 
the massive and weighty materials used in their 
construction, they have in every case caused the 
entire building (from cellar to roof) to be so 
destroyed as to necessitate rebuilding.” 

It is rather unfortunate for Mr. Becker that 
he has referred to the late fires in Southwark- 
street to support a theory which is entirely at 
variance with experience. Of the two 
warehouses in Southwark-street destroyed by 
fire, the first (that of Mr. Barnett Meyers) was 
very substantially built, but was not pretended | 
to be fireproof in any respect, all the floors 
having been timbered, and the several parts of 
the building connected. This warehouse was 
completely destroyed “ from cellar to roof.” The 
second warehouse (that of Messrs. H. E. & M. 
Moses), of which I was architect, was also not 
intended to be fireproof; but, having in view 
the purposes of the building, 1 advised my 
clients to cover two-thirds of the area of the 
structure, at the second-floor level, with a fire- 
proof floor, constructed upon Fox & Barrett’s 
principle. The object was not to build a fire- 
proof building, but simply to construct a fire- 
proof division. The result was precisely the 
reverse of that stated by Mr. Becker. The fire 
commenced in the upper part of the building, 
and the whole structure above the level of the 
fireproof floor was reduced to ashes. Below that 


large 


level, the warehouse did not suffer the slightest 


damage, the fireproof floor having effectually 
On the other hand, the 


proof floor, was completely gutted “ from cellar 
to roof.” 

I may add that the Fox & Barrett’s floor, 
which showed itself capable of carrying many 
hundred tons of burning débris, and which proved 
itself to be a truly fireproof division, was of the 
lightest construction, the concrete being scarcely 
5 in. thick. The division-wall which separated 


| the one-third of the building destroyed from the | 


‘ 


‘extra thick party- | 
14 in. thick, with three small half-brick piers in | 
its length. 
I think, sir, you will admit that if such slight | 
divisions of incombustible materials proved them- | 
selves really fireproof, the lesson to be learnt | 
from the Southwark-street fire is precisely the 
reverse of that taught by Mr. Becker. | 
N. 8. Josep, | 
*,.* Nevertheless, the general assertion that 
“ fire-proof” buildings as usually constructed, 
are not simply not fireproof, but comprise fea- 
tures that are favourable to the communica- 
tion of fire from one part of a building to another, 
and favourable also to entire ruin of the fabric, 
is too well supported by the testimony of the 
surveyors of insurance companies, to be capable 
of being controverted. 














GAS. 


In Gravesend a meeting of the principal gas 
consumers of the town has been held, at which 
the price of gas was discussed. The directors 
had refused to reduce their price from 5s. to 4s., 
but had decided to reduce it to 4s. 6d. from the 
24th June last. It was now for that meeting to 
say whether they would pay 4s. 6d. per 1,000, 
whilst so many other towns were supplied at a 
lower price, or whether they would proceed to 
form another company, to enable them to get 
gas at acheaper rate. In reference to the divi- 
dend paid by the company, the chairman said 
Mr. Oakes had assured him that they had never 
paid more than 6 per cent.; but when he asked 
Mr. Oakes if that 6 per cent. was upon paid-up 
capital alone, or upon capital made by the crea- 
tion of new shares which had been allotted 


| without payment to shareholders, Mr. Oakes did 


not give a direct reply. He (the chairman) 
believed that not more than 15,0001. had been 
paid up in cash out of the capital of 30,0001. 
Mr. Crook said only 10,0007. had really been 
paid up. Why were they in Gravesend paying 
4s. 6d. per 1,000, when others paid less? Just 
because the directors chose to enlarge their 


| capital by making new shares to three times the 


original amount; and now they had got their 
Act they thought they could do as they pleased. 
Some further discussion took place, after which 
it was resolved unanimously that the reduction 
made by the gas directors from 5s. to 4s. 6d. is 
not fair to the consumers; and that counsel’s 
opinion be sought,—first, as to whether any- 
thing in the Act of the present company threw 
difficulties in the way of the formation of a 
second ; and also as to whether, if such was not 
the case, it would be necessary to have an Act 
to constitute a new company. A sub-committee 
was appointed to obtain information and report 
to a future meeting. 

The Bakewell Gas Company have declared a 
dividend at the rate of 8 per cent., free of 
income-tax. A reduction has also been made in 
the price of gas, which is now 5s. 6d. per 1,000. 





FROM SCOTLAND. 


Musselburgh (near Edinb urgh ).—The building 
committee of the Episcopal church, Musselburgh, 
have accepted the offer, by Sir Archibald Hope, 
of Pinkie, of a site fora new church. The site 
is at the end of the town, near the old stone 
pillars of the East Port, where the policy grounds 
of Pinkie project in front of the line of buildings 
ou the south side of the High-street. Some 
months since the building committee invited a 
limited number of architects to furnish plans, in 
competition, for the new church, in answer to 
which eight sets of drawings were sent in. The 
committee having considered the designs, have 
given the preference to one submitted by Messrs. 
Paterson & Shiells, of Edinburgh. The contracis 
have been accepted, and building operations will 
shortly be commenced. The church will be 
seated for 200 persons; but there is provision 
for future extensions, which will increase the 
number of sittings to 320. The edifice will 
have an open timber roof, and attention will be 
paid to the arrangements for heating and venti- 
lating. The chancel is treated as an apse, from 
which access to the vestry is obtained. The 
public entrance to the church is from the north 
elevation, through the tower. The architectural 
style of the building is Gothic of the thirteenth 
century, freely treated. The apse has an octa- 
gonal end, with buttresses at each point of the 
octagon. The windows are shafted, and have 
carved capitals and cusped arched heads. A 
moulded string course runs over the arches, and 
abuts on the buttresses, which have crocketted 
terminals and carved finials. The side elevation 
of the church is treated in a more subdued style. 
The west elevation faces the town, and is flanked 
on the north by a spire, which will be seen from 
a considerable distance. The base is square in 
plan, and is supported by double buttresses at 
the angles. On the east side there is a small 
staircase leading to the bell-ringers’ gallery, 
which is treated so as to form a feature in the 
design. The central part of the spire assumes 
the octagonal form, the walls on each face being 
pierced with narrow windows. The whole 
height of the spire will be 100 ft. to the top of 
the vane. There are three windows in the west 
gable. The church will be enclosed from the 
street by a parapet wall and cast-iron railing. 
The church and outworks are estimated to cost 
1,5501. The contractors are,—for the mason’s 
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work, Mr. James Black; joiner’s work, Mr. A. 
Forbes; plumber’s work, Mr. James Dickson ; 
plaster-work, Messrs. Millar & M‘Neny; and 
siater’s work, Mr. Lamb. 

Kirkintilloch.—The movement which was com- 
menced a few years ago for the erection of a 
monument to the memory of David Gray, the 
Poet of Merkland, has been consummated in the 
“Anld Aisle” burying-ground, near Kirkin- 
tilloch, over the grave of the poet. The inscrip- 
tion was written by Lord Houghton. Owing to 
the elevated position of the burying-ground, 
which is about a mile south of Kirkintilloch, and 
overlooks the Luggie, Bothlin Burn, and the 
valley reaching to the foot of the Campsie range 
of hills, the monument forms a conspicuous 
feature in the landscape. The inauguration, by 
Mr. Sheriff Bell, has just taken place. 

Burntisland.—The town council at a recent 
meeting had before them a communication from 
the North British Railway Company, proposing, 
on certain conditions, to form a deep-water har- 
bour at Burntisland. The proposal, we under- 
stand, is made with the co-operation of the coal- 
masters of Fife, and the harbour would be for 
their accommodation. It is proposed to form it 
on the east side of their pier now in course of 





erection, the ground in connexion with it, | 
lately purchased by them, giving them excellent | 
facilities for the undertaking. The prosecution | 
of the scheme would seem to hinge on the | 
amount of compensation which would be asked | 
for shore-dues, and this was the chief inquiry | 
put to the council. Power was given to Provost | 
Sievewright to open negotiations with the com- | 
pany on the subject. The new pier still makes 

steady progress, excellent stone for its formation 

having been found without trouble in the neces- | 
sary excavations which the access to the pier | 
required to be made. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Westerham (Kent).—At a public meeting held 
in the King’s Arms Hotel here, the chairman, 
Mr. J. C. Colquhoun, explained the drawings and 
plans prepared by Mr. W. G. Habershon, the local 
public hall company’s architect, and addressed 
the meeting upon the long existing necessity for 
sech a building, and thé accommodation that 
would be afforded by adopting the plans ex- | 
hibited. The plans showed a building in the’ 
Tudor style of architecture, in stone, with brick | 
dressings, containing a room for the use of the 
members of the Westerham Literary Institute, | 
housekeeper’s room, ladies’ cloak-room, billiard- | 
room, club and smoking room, lavatories and 
other necessary conveniences, with a hall to be 
used for lecturing or concerts, and capable of 
holding 250 persons, comfortably seated. The 
estimated cost of building, including furniture, 
cost of ground for site, &., is 1,8001. The chair- 
man announced that 1,5001. had already been | 


place and the intended junction of Post-office- 
place and Pinfold-street. The street will run at 
the back of the Theatre, removing nearly all the 
houses in Queen-street. This improvement is 
regarded as a means of disbanding and dis- 
persing a vicious community inhabiting a lo- 
cality in which the houses will have to be 
demolished to make way for the new thorough- 
fare. The corner where New-street and High. 
street join will be rounded off. 

Bolton.—The Town Council of Bolton have 
instructed Mr. W. Hill, of Leeds, architect, to 
whom was some time ago awarded the first pre- 
mium in the competition for town-hall designs 
for the borough, to prepare new plans for the 
building, the dimensions of the original design 
having been reduced. He is also to have Mr. 
George Woodhonse, of Bolton, associated with 
him in carrying out the erection. Mr. Wood- 
house, it will be remembered, was fifth of the 
six competitors. “The usual commission of 5 
per cent. payable for architect’s services is to be 
shared between them, and their respective duties 
in the execution of the work to be such as they 
themselves may determine.” The new plan is 
to retain all the architectural features of Mr. 
Hill's original design. It will occupy a total 
area of 2,700 square yards, and will have a 
frontage of 135 ft. The large hall will be 110 ft. 
by 55 ft., and is to accommodate 2,000 persons 
standing. It is estimated that the entire cost, 
including site, will be about 70,0001. Negotia- 
tions have already been completed for a con- 
siderable portion of the site, and all other 
requisite preliminaries will be got through 
speedily, so as not to occasion further delay. 





WATER SUPPLY. 
Cowes (Isle of Wight). — According to the 








10,0001., in 2,000 shares of 51. each. The direc. 
tors, in their prospectus, state that they have 
obtained from the proprietor of the ide 
estate sufficient ground, at a moderate price, 
whereon to erect works, adjoining the river 
Blyth, a little above Bedlington bridge, where an 
unlimited supply of good water can at all times be 
had. The estimated cost of putting up a pump. 
ing engine, making reservoirs, laying pipes, &c., 
is about 4,0001. Considering the almost total 
want of water in the place at present, a plentiful 
supply will be a great boon to the inhabitants 
generally, whose chief dependence is upon the 
primitive water-carts. It is not intended to 
proceed with the gas works at present. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Newington.—The new church of All Saints’, 
in Surrey-square, Old Kent-road, has been con- 
secrated. A district with a population of 8,000, 
taken from that of St. Peter’s, Walworth, has 
been assigned to it. The first stone was laid in 
December. The ground was given by the Rev. 
T. C. Clark, B.D., who also contributed 1,0001. 
towards the building fund. The church is of 
the Decorated style of Gothic architecture of 
the fourteenth century. It has been built from 
the design of Mr. Robert Parris and Mr. Samuel 
Field, architects. It consists of a nave, 82 ft. 
long by 30 ft. wide, with north and south aisles, 
15 ft. wide, and small transepts; a chancel, 
30 ft. long by 22 ft. wide; making the total 
length 112 ft. by 60 ft. in width; also a tower 
at the west end of the north aisle, the lower 
part of which forms the principal entrance. 
The exterior of the church is faced with Kentish 
rag and Bath stone. The number of sittings is 
800, which are to be all free. There are no gal. 


jleries. The cost, without the upper part of the 


plans, &c., drawn up by Mr. Manwaring, of tower and spire, not yet built, will be about 
Southampton, for the second or storage reser- | 5,6001. The cost of the upper part of the tower 
voir, it is to be so situated that the houses at and spire, inclosing walls to ground, and other 
Mill Hill, the upper part of the Diggings, and | expenses, will be about 1,000/. The builder is 
other elevated spots may be supplied with water | Mr. William Higgs. 
from it. It is to contain 4,000,000 gallons, and Herne Bay.— The enlargement of Christ 
to cost not over 3,7001. The shape is a square,| Church, Herne Bay, has been found requisite. 
the distance from side to side 205 ft. at the) According to the plan at present proposed, a 
bottom, 253 ft. at the top; depth, 16 ft. The chancel and two transepts will be added to the 
bottom is proposed to be of concrete faced with | east end, a suitable tower on the north side of 
cement; the sides of brick set in hydraulic the chancel (carried up over a new vestry), and 
mortar with a rubble backing. an organ chamber on the south side, while two 
Cirencester.—The Agricultural Gazette is far- | new public entrances will be opened at the east 
nished by a correspondent with the following | end of the aisles. It is estimated that this 
particulars as to the dip of a well at Cirencester | enlargement will cost about 2,1001., including 


in 1863, 1864, and 1865. There is a bed of gravel 
about 10 ft. under the surface of the valley in 
which Cirencester stands, and water is constantly 
descending through it tothe Thames, three miles 
south of the town. The gravel bed rests on 
the fuller’s earth, a more or less water-bearing 
stratum, and underlies the river Churn, which, 
rising on the high ground of the Cotswold Hills, 





5001. for the tower, the completion of which 
may, however, be postponed, leaving the sum of 
1,6001. as the amount immediately required. 
The plans recommended are supplied by Messrs. 
George & Vaughan, of London, but we believe 
this matter is not settled. 

Cowley (Oxfordshire).—The parish church of 
St. James, Cowley, has been re-opened by the 


subscribed. The meeting, after some discussion, near Cheltenham, descends 500 ft. in 12 miles | Bishop of Oxford, after having undergone exten- 


adopted the plans, and resolved to call upon the | 
committee to instruct Mr. Habershon to proceed | 
in obtaining tenders for the erection of the} 
building, which will be at once proceeded with. 
Manningtree (Essex).—The new edifice erected 
by the Manningtree Corn Exchange and Cattle | 
Market Company (Limited), in the centre of 
High-street, is fast approaching completion. The 
building is of white brick, with stone dressings, | 
and is fronted by a portico with four Corinthian | 
columns. A circular-headed window each side and | 
above the portico gives to the building an orna- | 
mental appearance. The Exchange measures on | 
the basement 48 ft. square, is 19 ft. high from | 
the floor to the springing arch, and hasa lantern | 
roof, supported by cast-iron girders forming 
elliptical arches, and eight ventilators. Accom- 
modation will be afforded for thirty merchants’ 
stands similar to those in use in the Colchester 
Corn Exchange. Besides being used for a Corn 
Exchange, the building will be appropriated to 
the holding of public meetings, lectures, concerts, 
&c., and it will be lighted, when necessary, at 
night, with gas burners. The architect is Mr. 


Barnes, of Ipswich; and the builder, Mr. G.|3 


Hewitt, of the same place. The contract was 
taken at 9001. A piece of ground, situated in 
the Back-lane, has been formed into a cattle 
market, with sheds and pens, in convenient 
proximity to the Corn Exchange. The 31st of 
August has been fixed for the public opening of 
the markets. 

Birmingham.—The improvement of New-street 
has been resolved upon by the Town Council. 
It is proposed to make a street fourteen 
yards wide between the bottom of Stephenson- 


to the vale of the Thames. In this gravel bed | sive restorations. The church has been virtually 
at Cirencester the Romans sunk many wells, and /rebuilt, only the tower and south wall of the 
it is one of these, not in use, the depth of which | original structure remaining. An aisle has been 


is given. The average rainfall is 30 in., but | added to the nave and chancel, effecting, with 


that of 1863 was only 27°95, and of 1864, 24°6. | the substitution of benches for the old-fashioned 
The fuller’s earth not being deep under the sur- pews, nearly double the accommodation. The 
face, is soon affected by great rains. As the arcade between the aisle and the nave gives a 
average rainfall of summer is greater than that | new character to the church. The whole of the 
of winter, the writer attributes to evaporation | roofs are new, and of course all the timbers are 
the fall of water which always takes place from | exposed. The floors throughout are laid with tiles 
April to October; and asks whether this does | from Mr. Godwin, of Hereford, the chancel floor 
not point to the use of checking evaporation in | being partly of encaustic tiles, and laid to an 
high dry soils by means of plantations, as much ornamental design, The chancel stalls are of 
as encouraging it in low-lying clay districts by oak, and the seats of the nave deal, varnished. 
clearing away timber and by deep cultivation? | The pulpit is of Caen stone, and the old font has 
been set upon a new pedestal. The reredos is 


Dre or Wen at CrrENncEsTER, ss - eae? eg 
of different kinds of marble, inlaid in small 











| 3863, 1964, 1865, | Squares or panels, the centro panel forming 4 
~ niche, in which is placed a golden cross. Some 
Ce SS | *so°  *eg° | "gg | curious ornamentation which was found on the 
; Ms 8:10 8-0 85 walls on the removal of the whitewash has been 
7, ea 9'8 reproduced, and pains were taken to preserve 
ro 2 oe the characteristic architectural features of the 
5-2 64 63 original edifice. The plans were furnished by 
510 | 5-4 } {57 Mr. Street, and the work was executed by Messrs. 
“7 ty | 65 Joseph Castle & Co. The cost, it is understood, 
50 37 | has been about 2,0001. 
4-9 30 | Streatley (Berks).—The church of this parish 
or | ‘; has been restored and re-opened. The old parish 





church having stood nearly seven centuries, re- 
quired renovation, and it has, under the auspices 





Blyth.—A company called the Croft Gas and 
Water Company (Limited) has been formed for 
supplying the inhabitants of Cowpen Quay, 
Waterloo, and the neighbourhood, with gas and 











of two lay friends of the church, been restored 
and enlarged. Mr. Sidney Pusey (the impro- 
priate rector), has rebuilt the chancel, on an 
enlarged site, and the nave, the aisles, and a 


water, particularly the latter. The capital is ,new vestry have been built at the expense of 
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Mrs. Stone, of Streatley House. The size of the 


church has been increased by adding a fourth 
bay between the old site of the nave and the 


new chancel, and the roof has been raised bodily 


a height of 7 ft. or 8 ft., and a clerestory com- 
posed of four Early English quartrefoils on each 
side added. This addition gives a considerable 
increase of light, and improves the proportions 
of the building. A tower arch has also been 
added, together with a western window. All 
the interesting details of the ancient work have 
been preserved. The materials used are flint 
with stone dressings, internally and externally, 
Bath stone alternately with chalk. The eastern 
triplet and the western window have been filled 
with coloured glass which was purchased by 
subscriptions contributed by numerous parish- 
ioners, rich and poor, in memory of the late Mr. 
W. H. Stone, of Streatley House. The architect 
employed was Mr. C. Buckeridge, of Oxford, 
and the contractors were Messrs. Wheeler, 
Brothers, of Reading; the woodwork being exe- 
cuted by Mr. James Matthews, of Reading. 
Aylesbury.—A committee has now been ap- 
pointed to obtain subscriptions for carrying out 
the restoration of the exterior of the parish 


church, and upwards of 1,0001. have already | 


been promised. 
Great Holland (Essex).—The ol1 church of 
Great Holland, with the exception of the tower, 


bas been taken down, and the chief stone of a | 


new building has been laid by the rector. The 
new church, designed by Mr. Arthur W. Blom- 


field, architect, is Early English; the walls of | 


a pulpit of carved stone. The church is ex- 
pected to be completed in about two years. The 
architect is Mr. Hawkins, and the builder Mr. 
White, both of London. 

Coddington (Herefordshire).—The rector and 
churchwardens, assisted by a lady in the neigh- 
bourhood, have decided upon restoring the 
parish church, plans embracing the complete 
restoration of the fabric having been prepared 
by Mr. F. R. Kempson, of Hereford. The works, 
which are in a forward state, will consist of a 
new tower, 40 ft. high, and a spire of 48 ft. at 
the west end of the church, a new organ-chamber 
and vestry on the north side, and an entrance- 
porch on the south. The tower will contain six 
bells, at a cost of 3501. or 3801. The new work 
is of native stone (close at hand), with Bath 
stone dressings. The church has features of an 
early date, the north and south walls being 
probably of the thirteenth century. In the 
alterations, the object of the rector is to conserve 
the old character of the building. The interior 
will undergo the usual course of scraping and 
cleaning, and the roofs will be thoroughly re- 
paired. The church will be reseated with open 
oak benches, the floor laid with Godwin’s en- 
caustic tiles, a new reredos erected, and 
| the pulpit removed from the south to the north 
|side. The north door will be removed, as also 
‘the old gallery at the west end; and the gable 
end of the nave and chancel new coped. Messrs. 
| Collins & Cullis, of Tewkesbury, are the con- 
| tractors. 

Blaenporth (Cardiganshire).—The new church 





taken to pieces and re-framed; but that, with 
this exception, and that of the modern roof at 
the west end of the same aisle, which will be 
left untouched, the whole of the remaining por- 
tion must be renewed. The roofs are to be con- 
structed of Dantzic oak, to be double-boarded, 
and to be covered with lead, the repairs of the 
parapets and gables being included in the 
tender. The sub-committee announce thet they 
have accepted the following offers towards the 
great undertaking :—1. A new pulpit, by the 
Rev. Arthur P. Cust, and other members of his 
family; 2. A corona, by Colonel the Hon. F. 
Peregrine Cust; 3. The restoration of one of the 
east windows of the chancel, and the filling it 
with stained glass, by the trustees of Charles 
Clarke’s charity. 

Long Sutton.—The work of re-pewing and 
restoring the parish church has commenced. 
The chancel end is partitioned from the body of 
the church, the organ is temporarily placed 
at the west end, the roof is off, and all the old 
pews and seats have been removed. Messrs. 
Halliday & Cave, of Greetham, are the contrac- 
tors for the whole of the works. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Spilsby. — The memorial-stone of the new 
| chapel, for the use of the Congregational body of 
| Nonconformists, has been laid at Spilsby. The 

building will, when completed, cost about 1,0001. 
Mr. G. P. Kennedy, of Glasgow, is the architect ; 








rubble, faced with flint, and Bath stone dress-' just completed here on the site of an old and) Mr. Sivers, of Spilsby, the contractor; and Mr 
| ° ’ , ? - 


ings. It will consist of nave, chancel, north 
aisle, and vertry, the two latter being additions 
to the accommodation comprised in the old 
structure. 

Ejperstone (Notts..—A new bell and clock 
have been put up in the tower of Epperstone 
church. The clock was made by Messrs. Cope, 
of Radford. It has two dials—one to the east, 
the other to the west; and strikes Doncaster 
chimes on four out of a peal of six bells. The 
chimes are arranged by Mr. Beckett Denison, 
inventor of the great clock for the Houses of 


| dilapidated one has been opened for divine 
|service. The style is Geometrical, with 
| nave, 47 ft. by 19 ft.; chancel, 22 ft. by 15 ft. ; 
| vestry, 12 ft. by 8 ft., and south porch. At the 
| west end of the nave is an engaged spirelet, 50 ft. 
| high to the weathercock. The walls are built of 
| Puntan stone, dug in the parish. The accommo- 
' dation is for 150 adults, at a cost of 7001. The 
}east window is a memorial one, by Messrs. 
Lavers & Barraud, the gift of Mrs. Prichard. 
| Mr. Withers was the architect ; and the builders 
| were Messrs. Thomas, Rees, & Jones. 
Blackburn.—It has been resolved that an 


Parliament. The clock is fixed on a pair of, 
cast-iron brackets, weighing 2 cwt. each, bolted, | addition of 25 ft. shall be made to the length of 
and built to the wall, to be free from vibration. | St. John’s Church, to accommodate 400 extra | 
It is supplied with a compensating pendulum, sitters. Mr. J. Brierley has been authorized to. 
invented by Mr. Denison. | Prepare the necessary plans. 

Wyton.—The church here, which has been| Weaste.-—The new church of St. Luke, Weaste, | 
undergoing a partial restoration of the nave, , has been consecrated by the Bishop of Man-| 
&c., has been re-opened. The nave has now a chester. The site was obtained from Sir R. | 
lofty and open roof: the seata are all new, open, Gore Booth. The foundation-stone was laid on 
and of oak, with a considerable increase of ac. | the 5th of August, 1864. The church is situated 
commcdation. The pillars and arches have been | on a sloping hill; and in connexion with it is a 
scraped, cleaned, and repaired ; the aisles floored | recreation ground, covering three-quarters of an | 
with encaustic tiling; and there is a new porch, | acre. The church grounds, and the parsonage, 
also a new window. The south walls have been | which is built on the opposite side of the road, 
repaired, buttressed, and pointed with cement. | occupy about two acres. The church consists of | 
There is a pulpit of carved oak and white stone | nave, north and south aisles, chancel, apse, | 
about to be erected. The south door is of new | vestry, porch, tower, and spire. The style is 
oak, with iron ornaments, &c. that of the thirteenth century. The edifice is | 

Gloucester. — The cathedral, says the local | of unpretending proportions, with simplicity of 
Chronicle, has just received an addition to its | detail. The architect was Mr. Scott. The total 
increasing embellishments in a form not hitherto | cost of all the works is about 11,000. | 
attempted therein. We allude to a pavement Beverley (Yorkshire).—Contracts have been 
cf stone and encaustic tiles, designed by Mr.| accepted by the churchwardens of the parish of | 
Hugall, the architect, which has been laid down | St. Mary for the erection of walls round the new | 
in the cloister by the Rev. Sir Lionel Darell, | cemetery for this parish on Molescroft-road, and | 
Bart., over the grave of his late uncle. The| the work is now being proceeded with. Mr. | 
inscription is deeply incised in a fine red Forest | Hawe, architect, has prepared plans for the lay- | 
of Dean stone, and filled in with red and green ing out of the ground in an ornamental style. | 
cements. A memorial stained glass window is/It is expected that the draining will be com- 
also being prepared for the opening above the | menced at once, and that the whole will be ready 
door from the north aisle into the cloister. for opening early next spring. 

Exeter.—The chief stone of a new church has| Grantham.—The general committee for the 
been laid on “Mount Dinham.” It is to be|restoration of Grantham Church held two 
dedicated to St. Michael and All Angels, and| meetings last month. A report having been 
will be erected at the sole cost of Mr. William | presented by the sub-committee, it was deter- 
Gibbs, a Somerset gentleman. The church will | mined by the general committee to accept Mr. 
be the largest in Exeter, save the cathedral. It | Hall’s tender for the restoration of the roof, at a | 
will be 140 ft. in length, and the wall will be | cost of 9,588/. The sub-committee in their re- 
40 ft. in height, and the ridge 60 ft. The breadth | port to the general committee state that the 
of the nave is 40 ft. The tower and spire will| subscriptions promised to the restoration fund 


G. Smith is clerk of the works. 
| Crich (Derbyshire) —The United Methodist 


| Free Church, henceforth to be known as “Mount 
| Tabor United Methodist Free Church Chapel,” 
has been opened for divine service. It is de- 
| scribed by the Derbyshire Advertiser as having 
| some pretensions to the Gothic style of architec- 
_ture, and pleasantly situated. The seats in the 
| body of the chapel with the rising gallery, will 
| accommodate about 300 persons. The platform, 
|in the Grecian style, is 6 ft. square, with an 
|elevation of 3 ft. The bannisters are in cast- 
iron, mounted with mahogany. The windows, 
the gift of Mr. J. Smedley, Lea Mills, are Gothic 
in style, and are ornamented with stained glass. 
School and class rooms are underneath. The 
cost of the building and site is upwards of 4501. 
The contractors were Messrs. D. Wilkinson, 
Crich, and 8S. Wharmby, Lea. 

Swindon.—The new Independent chapel in 
course of erection at the corner of Victoria- 
street is progressing, the walls being now several 
feet above the ground. The contractor is Mr. 
John Phillips. 

Burslem.—The Wesleyan new chapel at Milton 
(Leigh memorial), the foundation-stone of which 
was laid in June, 1864, has been opened for 
divine worship. The chapel has been named in 
honour of the late Rev. Samuel Leigh, a native 
of the village, and the first pioneer of missionary 
enterprise in New Zealand and Australia. The 
site was given by Mr. Anthony Shaw, of New- 
port House, Burslem. The chapel is in white 
brick and stone, in the Continental Gothic style, 
with a spire. It stands near the turnpike road 
leading from Stoke to Leek, a short distance 
from the old chapel, and has been built from the 
plans and designs of Messrs. Ward & Ford, 
architects, Hanley and Burslem. Mr. Thomas 
Cope, of Smallthorn, was the contractor for the 
works. The cost, it is said, will be about 1,0007., 
and the building is calculated to seat 300 
persons, 





STAINED GLASS, 


Bodicote Church, Oxfordshire.—A painted win- 
dow has just been fixed in the parish church at 
Bodicote, representing the “ Good Shepherd.” It 
is the work of Mr. T. Dury, of Warwick. 

St. Peter’s Roman Catholic Church, Leamington. 
































































































be 220 ft. high. The outside of the church will 
be built of Hambill and Westleigh stone, and 
the inside of Bath stone, and the principal sup- 
ports of the east window and the chancel pillars 
of polished Devonshire marble; the remainder 
of the pillars of Hamhill stone. The dressing 
of the east window will be of Box granite, and 
the other dressings of Corsham stone. The 
style is Early Decorated. There are no gal- 
leries. The seats are to be open, and made of 
oak. The choir will be in the chancel, where 
there will be choir and priests’ vestries. The 
organ-loft will be in the chancel, raised above 
the choir. There is to be a marble reredos and 





amount to 11,5531. 1s. 3d., of which 6,2581. have 
been realised. It is proposed, in compliance 
with the advice of Mr. Scott, in carrying on the 
work of restoration, to pay attention, firstly, to 
the roofs; secondly, to the internal walls and 
stonework; thirdly, to the floor and seating. 
Mr. Scott has suggested that the roofs of the 
chancel and its aisles should be panelled, and 
that those of the nave and its aisles should be 
constructed with open ribs ; and he has fur- 
nished designs which the sub-committee have 
approved. It is believed that the existing flat 
roof at the east end of the south aisle is in sufli- | 
ciently good condition to allow of its being | 





A stained glass altar-window has recently been 
placed in the Lady’s chapel of this building. The 
subject chosen is the “ Annunciation,” and the 
top portion of the picture is ornamented by 
scrolls of lilies and roses. It was designed and 
painted by Mr. T. Dury, by whom the other 
stained glass windows were executed, and to 
whom the general decorations of the church 
were entrusted. 

Otterburn Church.—A set of painted windows 
has been given to this church by a Miss Reed, in 
memory of her father and mother. One of the 
subjects is the “ Presentation in the Temple of 
the Infant Saviour.” The other window, in two 
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lights, represents “ Dorcas making Garments 
for the Poor, with St. Peter raising her from the 
Dead.” The whole is the work of Mr. Wailes, of 
Newcastle. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Birkenhead.—The foundation-stone of a new 
building in Park-street, Birkenhead, to be devoted 
to educational purposes, and to be called St. 
Lawrence’s Roman Catholic Schools, has been 
laid by the Earl of Denbigh. The ground upon 
which the foundation of the schools has been laid, 
is large in extent, and is situated at the corner of 
Park-street and Beckwith-street. It runs 236 ft. 
along Park-street and 177 ft. along Beckwith- 
street. It has been laid out for a large church 
house and schools, the schools being the first to 
be built, owing to want of funds to build any 
other portion. The style of architecture is 
Gothic, adapted to modern requirements. The 
schools will consist of two stories. The ground- 
floor will be divided into three schools, for boys, 
girls, and infants. The upper story will ulti- 
mately be divided similarly to the lower one. At 
present, and until the large church is built, this 
story will be left open and used as a temporary 
chapel. It will be about 100 ft. long and 40 ft. 
broad. The upper story will be reached by an | 
exterior staircase in the manner of the ancient | 
staircase at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury. Every- | 
thing like ornament has been rigidly excluded | 
from the building, but attention has been given 
to strengih of construction. The height of the 
building from street-curb to apex of gable of roof 





ACCIDENTS. 


Puanxs improperly placed at the Charing Cross Rail- 
way Terminus, during the execution of certain works at 
the departure gate in the West Strand, were the cause of 
an accident on the 3ist ultimo, to Mr. William Reid, of 
Conduit-street, that has resulted in his death. On the 
day of the accident, the western gate for foot-passen- 
gers being closed for needful repairs to the pavement, 

lanks were put from the edge of the pavement to the 
or ene outside the carriage-entrance, as the road was 
wet and muddy, the carriage gate being shut on one side. 
The evidence on the inquest showed that on the evening 
of the lst, the deceased, accompanied by his grandson, 
came up by the train to the Charing Cross station. Mr. 
Reid, who had a bag in one hand and an umbrella in the 
other, ran down to the gate to secure an omnibus, and 
tripping against the planks, fell against the gate and in- 
jured bis head. He was taken to Charing Cross Hospital, 
where the wound, described then as being a slight scratch, | 
was dressed, and he went home; but shortly after he | 
became worse, and subsequently died. The jury found | 
that ‘the deceased died from erysipelas and inflamma- | 
tory fever, the result of accident at the Charing Cross | 
Railway Station, caused by the planks being improperly 
placed.” | 

At Penzance, at the town-hall in process of erection, a | 
fatal accident has occurred to a workman from a false | 
step. A young man, William Rowe, fell 26 ft., and was | 
so seriously injured that he died in two or three days. | 
On the inquest, the foreman said—William Rowe has | 
worked for us almost ever since we have been here, as a 
labourer: on Wednesday last, the 9th instant, he was | 
engaged with Robert Robinson in carrying stone towards | 
the top of the building, and had to traverse a wooden | 
gangway, which was formed of two 10-inch planks: this | 
kind of gangway had been used, from the commencement, | 
as the walls increased in height ; and deceased had, there- | 
fore, been accustomed to its use for many months: be- } 
tween three and four o'clock on Wednesday I saw | 
deceased working with Robinson, but did not witness the | 
accident : there was not the least risk in using the gang- | 
way when I saw it. In answer to a juryman, he said,—I | 
have put an additional piece offrailing now, near the | 
gangway, and a platform under to catch any one who | 





~ . =. = : falls; but no such fatal accident as this has happened for | 
will be about 63 ft. The whole building will be | forty-six years, and we had no idea that any one would | 


under one open roof, about 44 ft. span. The | fall —The jury, who had viewed the place where the acci- | 


walls are to be of brickwork : the sills of the win- 
dows will be the only portion of the walling in 
stone. The absence of stonework will generally | 
be compensated for by the introduction of 
moulded brickwork for window-jambs, cornices, 
&c., after the manner of the brick buildings in | 
Belgium, where churches, town-halls, &c., are 
constructed solely of this material. The schools | 
are to supply accommodation for the children of | 
about 5,000 parishioners. The cost of the build- | 
ing will be upwards of 3,0001., without fittings. | 
It has been designed by, and will be carried out | 
under the superintendence of, Mr. Edmund} 
Kirby, architect, Birkenhead and Liverpool. 
Higher Broughton (Manchester).—The founda- 
tion-stone of the new Wesleyan Schools, Higher | 
Broughton, has been laid. The site of the pro- 
posed building is behind the present Wesleyan | 
Chapel, in Great Cheetham-street, Higher Brough- 
ton. The principal front will be in Peru-street. | 
The building will consist of a mixed school 48 ft. 
by 30 ft., and three class-rooms adjoining 18 ft. 
by li ft. Gin. each. Underneath one of these 
there will be a heating-chamber; but in addition | 
to this, open fireplaces will be constructed in | 
each class-room, for use when the heating- | 
apparatus is not required. There will be a 
separate entrance for boys and girls to the 
school. It is intended to add an infant school- | 
! 
room, 36 ft. by 18 ft., at some future time, and | 
thus complete the design of the facade in Peru- 
street. The style of architecture is Early English. 
The building will be of seconds brick and very 


plain, the sum set apart for the object being too | 


| 
| 


| 
| 





small to admit of the introduction of any orna- | closed almost air-tight, but they are provided 


mentation. The usual conveniences are placed 


at the rear of theschools. The principal front of | 


| afternoon we carried up several stones over a gangway, 


| behind, as the tallest man generally is—he rested his enc 


dent occurred, said additional precautions had been | 
taken, and the sudden corner the men had to turn was a | 
dangerous one, but the danger was now diminished. 
Robinson said,—I am a mason’s labourer of Penzance, | 
/ 
j 


| and on Wednesday last was carrying up stone with the 


deceased to the builders of the new buildings. In the 


which I considered good and sufficient: about a quarter 
to four, as we reached the scaffolding—Rowe bein 

of the barrow, partly on the scaffold and partly on the | 
gangway: the weight at my end was right in the angie, | 
against William Phillips, who awaited the stone—a coin; 

Rowe then made a step from the gangway to the scaffold | 
(at atime when he was quite clear of the hand-barrow), 

but did not step far enough, and fell backwards, down to | 
the beams of the first-floor, 26 ft. below, not saying a | 
word, but a slight exclamation. The accident arose en- | 


| tirely from deceased’s own want of care. Deceased was | 


twenty-eight. The surgical evidence showed that the |} 
deceased’s right thigh bone was fractured, his ribs frac- 

tured the same side, his lungs lacerated, and that there | 
were other injuries.—The jury returned a verdict of acci- | 
dental! death. 





RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING.* 





substitute for the weights an apparatus which, 
while producing similar effects, avoids the incon. 
veniences attendant upon the employment of 
weights. The apparatus consists of a sprin 
barrel, to which one end of the sash-line, ban 
cord, or chain is attached, while the other end ig 
attached to the sash-frame, and is carried over 
a pulley in the usual manner. To every sash- 
frame the patentee applies two such apparatuses, 
one for each sash-line. As soon as the sash. 
frame, supposing it to be the under one, is com- 
menced to be raised, the springs come into play, 
lift or assist in lifting the sash, and wind the 
sash-lines upon the barrels. The apparatus is 
applicable to other frames as well as window- 
sashes, which have an up-and-down movement. 

PortasBLeE WatTeER-cLosets.— J. H. Wilson. 
Dated June 29, 1864.—The object of this inven- 
tion is the construction of water-closets in such a 
manner that the pan, cistern, valves, and other 
parts thereof, connected together in such a way 
that they can be removed as a whole, and when 
placed in any convenient position, on board ship 
or other place, and connected to a soil-pipe, are 
at once ready for use. In some cases the 
patentee attaches the soil-pipe to the apparatus 
before leaving the manufactory. The invention 
consists simply in the use of a pan formed, by 
preference, of cast-iron, enamelled internally, and 
embossed or otherwise ornamented externally, 
and supported on suitable feet or rests, which are 
cast with or attached thereto. The supply- 
cistern is placed so as to spring up from the 
upper edge of the back of the closet-pan, and 
may be of one piece therewith, or be perma- 
nently attached thereto. The supply-cistern, on 
the side immediately above the pan, is so shaped 
curved, or recessed, as to form an easy back to 
the closet-seat. 





Miscellanea. 

Tur tate Mr. C. O. Parnety. — Professor 
Hayter Lewis writes,—As one of the intimate 
friends of the late Mr. C. O. Parnell, allow me 
to set right a statement in your pages, that “he 
had gone to Baden in hope of relief from painful 
illness.” He left London in apparently the best 
of health and spirits, on the 17th July, for his 
annual vacation of a month, The intense heat 
of the weather brought on a low fever, from 
which he was not able to rally, and he expired 
on 27th July, from pure prostration. 


LEAD-POISONING.—Since we first drew the 
public attention, many years ago, to poisoning 


| by water in which lead was dissolved, as by the 
‘action of certain qualities of water on lead 


| cisterns and pipes, various instances of lead- 


WARMING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS.— | 

Kissack. Dated November 24, 1864, — In| 
brickwork or masonry, of any suitable external 
form, erected in any convenient place, such as a | 
vault or cellar, at a lower level than the rooms | 
or places to be warmed and ventilated, the | 
patentee forms a furnace or fireplace with the | 
bars inclined downwards from the front to the | 
bridge, or horizontal, in the usual way. The 
mouth of this furnace or fireplace, and the front | 
of the ash-pit, are fitted with doors which can be | 


with slides or shutters to regulate the supply of | 
air to maintain combustion, the object being the | 


the schools in Peru-street, when finished, will be economisation of fuel. The arch is formed in | 
enclosed by a low fence wall, surrounded by a; any suitable way. The heated gases or pro- | 
light iron ornamental cresting. The designs | ducts of combustion are led over and alongside, | 


have been prepared by Messrs. Haley & Son, 
architects, Manchester, under whose superin- 
tendence the works will be carried out. The 
contract has been undertaken for the whole 
scheme by Mr. Tickell, builder, Strangeways, 
for the sum of 1,2001. 








METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
CAUTION TO BUILDERS. 


On the 27th of July last, Mr. Henry Lovett, 
builder, of Kentish Town, was summoned before 
Mr. Mansfield, at the Marylebone police-court, 
by the district surveyor of St. Pancras, for neg- 
lecting to give notice of the erection of a wooden 
building, used as a skittle-alley. The builder 
had refused to amend the irregularity, but the 
magistrate adjourned the case for fourteen days, 
to enable him to do so. On the 10th instant 
the adjourned summons was heard, and as it 
then appeared that no alteration had been 
made in the building, the defendant was fined 
5l., and 12s. 6d. costs. 


or either over or alongside, the arch into fiues | 
where a number of pipes are disposed horizon- | 
tally, or nearly so. These pipes are open at the 
surface of the brickwork or masonry, or, if 
under cover, they are continued to the outside 
of the main building to receive fresh air. At 
the back end, somewhere about the bridge of the 
furnace, they, the said pipes, converge and join 
into one, two, or more main flues, fitted with 
controlling dampers, through which the air 
heated to any desired temperature by regulation 
of the air admitted to maintain combustion in 
the furnace or fireplace, is led to the place or 
apartment to be warmed and ventilated, the 
heat imparted to the air being sufficient to cause 
a continuous inward current through the pipes. 
Apparatus FoR LifTING oR assisvinG To Lirt 
WiNDOW-SaSHES AND OTHER LIKE FRAMES, — 
Dated November 23, 1864.—At present balance- 
weights are employed to lift or assist in lifting 
window-sashes of the class known as “ guillo- 
tine,” and the object of this invention is to 











* Selected from the Engineer’ s lists, 


poisoning through the impregnation of water 
with lead have been discovered and remedied ; 
and we now observe that a correspondent of the 
Times instances a case in which water boiled in 
tinned vessels has been found to have produced 
symptoms of poisoning by lead. The tin used 
in lining the domestic vessels is said to have 
been discovered to be adulterated with lead, or 
to have been an alloy of tin with lead. We 
should rather feel inclined, however, to regard 
the introduction of lead in this case as being 
accidental rather than intentional. The Times 
correspondent wishes to know “ whether there 
be any coating for iron which would resist heat 
and the ordinary action of water, and which 
could be substituted for what is called tin.” He 
does not seem to be aware that of late years 
enamelled pots and kettles have been very much 
used instead of tinned ones. They appear to be 
quite capable of resisting heat so long as they 
contain water or moisture. The same writer 
gives the following as an easily applied test for 
lead in water :—‘‘ Take two tumblers: fill one 
with water which is known not to have been 15 
contact with lead : fill the other with the sus- 
pected water. Dissolve in each about as much 
bichromate of potash as will stand on a groat. 
By daylight the water in each tumbler will be of 
the colour of pale sherry and water. Cover the 
tumblers so as to keep out dust, and let them 
stand ina warm place in a room with a fire in 
it for twenty-four hours. If the suspected water 
be free from lead it will still have the same 
colour as the other; but if there be lead in the 
water it will have a more or less opalescent tint, 
as if a drop or more of milk had been put into 
it. If there be a great quantity of lead in the 
water, a very slight film of lead will be deposited 
on the glass. Bichromate of potash can be got 
of good druggists, and a few drachms will be 
enough to test many samples of water.” 
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AN InTeRNatIonAL AncHmoLocicaL Concress} Tue Brovenam Drnine Hats, Freer Srreer. 
is to be held at Antwerp next year. The Archwo-| We direct attention to.the opening of this 
logical Academy of Belgium have appointed a| establishment, which is set on foot by a com- 
commission to make the arrangements. pany, under the auspices of Lord Brougham, 

Tue SEWERAGE or Wooiwicu, — Operations Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, and others, to provide 
have been commenced in Beresford - square, |°¢@p and wholesome dinners to classes who 
Woolwich, for the purpose of diverting part of | have been hitherto in the habit of having only 
the drainage of the town into the new southern | ¥2Wholesome whilst dear food. 
metropolitan outfall-sewer. The contract has} Tux New Law Covurts.—On Monday, and for 
been taken by Messrs. Hill & Keddell, the well-| some days past, workmen were busily employed 
known contractors, of London, at a cost of} in converting the old Insolvent Debtors’ Court, 
8,910/., and will be carried out under the expe- | in Portugal-street, into a court for the commis- 
rienced superintendence of Mr. J. Houghton and | sioners appointed in connexion with the new 
Mr. John Barnett, engineers to the Metropolitan | law courts. Considerable alterations are being 
Board of Works. made for the accommodation of the public. The 

Prorosep Memoria Cross at NEWLAND.—The | COmmissioners, it is expected, will commence 
warden of the Beauchamp almshouses has given | business in about a month or six weeks, towards 
the work of designing and erecting a cross on the | the end of the long vacation. 
site of the old parish church of Newland, to Mr. 
Forsyth, of Worcester, sculptor. The cross will 
stand on the ground covered by the sanctuary of 
the old church; and from the base of the steps ores A Iti . . 
surrounding the pedestal, to the summit, will be | rapa, 2D er ay l on agen, Shoe remains _ 
23 ft. high. In character, the work will be |)" Se mye & gas or combustion cham- 
similar to that of an Irish cross. The shaft and | °°" with a, peice or acunitting stmospharic pea 
a portion of the base will be constructed out of | and provided with openings in the division-wall 
a light grey-coloured Staffordshire stone. There | between the reducing fire and a gas or combus- 
will be trefoils in the arms of the cross, and on | 10” chamber, ia so arranged as to permit the 
the west the centre will bear the sacred mono- | ignited gases ab s high temperature to act 


gram in inlaid black marble. Beneath this, the oe a. Sa ee 7 os see ae = 
western side, the shaft will contain an lpnecigy | eapaueen un etgn yr qlbarnng cade ie yg ue 


New AMERICAN Furnace. — The American 
Artisan gives particulars/of a patent just issued 
to Horace Boardman, for an improved iron- 





THe British ARCH®OLOGICAL AssoclaTION.— 
The meeting at Durham is satisfactorily pro- 
gressing. On the 23rd, a description of the 
cathedral was given by Mr. Gordon Hills. 


THe ANGLO-FrReNCcH EXHIBITION at THE 
CrystaL Patace.—Mr. Blanchard Jerrold hag 
undertaken to look up the French exhibitors, 
and send over the articles which have not yet 
arrived for this exhibition. The committee pur- 
pose giving a dinner to the French exhibitors 
before long. Mr. Coningsby says that they will 
do this, even if unaided; but some assistance 
would enable them to provide an entertainment 
more worthy of themselves and of the accept- 
ance of their guests ; and they are quite willing 
to accept aid from those who may wish to render 
it. We hope they will have every success. 


Cuurcw or Sr. Pupentiana, Rome.—Mr. 8. 
W. Tracy asks us to mention that he made sur- 
veys with measurements, which he believes are 
the only ones, of this church, and that he also 
made the drawings from which the illustrations 
in the Illustrated London News were engraved. 
He adds :—“ In addition to the drawings above 
referred to, I have a ground-plan of the church, 
and a sketch of the well down which tradition 
says the mutilated remains of the Christian 
martyrs were thrown, by way of sepulture, by 
St. Pudentiana and her sister, the daughters of 
Pudens, in whose house the church was formed. 





tion denoting that the cross is intended to com- | the gases being at the same time aided in their 


memorate the spot whereon the old church stood. | P®*S88° through the openings in the division-wall 


The east, north, and south faces will each have | by a vacuum in the upper portion of the reducing 


an inlaid black marble cross. Part of the base | fire by means of a steam-jet or any equivetant ao- 
will be of red Mansfield stone, with a band of |V'Ce- This smelting or reducing fire may also | 
black marble running above. There will be a| be combined with a reverberatory furnace and a} 
flight of three steps on which the base will| prereset vn that the converted ore, in a 
stand, the dimensions of the outer steps being | metallic state, can be separated from the cinder 
14 ft. square. |or slag, and be balled ready for the shingling- 

THe British ASsociaTION YOR THE ADVANCE- naman wate easenaping — ee — 

_— s — HE ADVANCE- «of the reverberatory furnace, having been applied | 
MENT OF ScieNCE.— The preparations at Bir-| {> heat the balling-hearth, are conveyed to the | 
mingham are, in every department, in an | gas-chamber, and after receiving a second por- | 
advanced state, and there is every promise | {ion of oxygen are made to aid in smelting and 


- the meeting will be one memorable in | deoxydising the ore; thus greatly reducing both 
the history of the Association. The president | ¢},¢ consumption of fuel and the labour in the 


of the Association is Mr. John Phillips, M.A., | se : 3 

LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c., Professor of Geology | precens fn Seen 

in the University of Oxford. The manufacturing! Tne ParKks.—In the Green Park, a ride is 
industries of Birmingham and the district, the | being formed from the corner opposite Bucking- 
striking geological feature of Dudley and the| ham Palace, to the turning into Pall-mall, at 
South Staffordshire coal field, and the beauty | Stafford House. The railings have been taken 
and interest of the neighbouring towns of Lich- | down, and will be re-erected several yards back | 
field, Stratford, Worcester, and Malvern, to which | into the park. There is already a ride from 

places excursions have been arranged ; the cen-| Buckingham Palace to Storey’s-gate, parallel 

tral position of Birmingham, and the good| with Birdcage-walk. It is said that there is to 

accommodation available for the sections, will | be another, from Notting-hill-gate to the Marble- 

insure the scientific interest and general suc-|arch,—and that Cumberland-gate and Hyde 

cess of the meeting. The chief railway com-| Park-corner may eventually be similarly con- | 
panies will convey members and associates| nected. Equestrians could then go in comfort 

at a single fare for the double journey,| between Notting-hill and the Marble-arch, | 
from Monday, September 4, to Saturday, | Hyde Park-corner, Albert-gate, Kensington, 

September 16, inclusive, on the presentation | Constitution-hill—where a ride has not yet been | 
of a pass-ticket, signed by the local secre-| made—Birdcage-walk to the Houses of Parlia- | 
taries. The following is the programme for| ment, and along the Green Park new ride to 

the Evening Meetings: Wednesday, September | Pall-mall and the clubs. In Regent’s Park there | 
6, 8 p.m., Inaugural Address; Thursday, Sep-| is only a gravelled siding, and no regular ride. | 
tember 7, 8 p.m., Soirée and Conversazione;| The arrangements for forming a park for the | 
Friday, September 8, 8.30 p.m., Lecture by Mr. | south-eastern portion of the metropolis are now 
J. Beete Jukes, M.A., F.R.S., Local Director of | completed, the Metropolitan Board having, after 
the Geological Survey of Ireland, &c., “ Proba-| eight years’ deliberation, fixed upon a site and 
bilities as to the Position and Extent of the Coal | concluded negotiations for its purchase. The site 
Measures beneath the Red Rocks of the Midland | consists of 65 acres of land in the parish of 
Counties; Monday, September 11, 8.30 p.m.,| Rotherhithe, bounded by Jamaica Level, Union- 
Private Dinner given by the mayor; Tuesday, | road, the Rotherhithe New-road, and the South- 
September 12, 8 p.m., Soirée and Conversazione. | Eastern Railway. The board will be put in 
Arrangements have been made for the fo!-| possession of the fee on the 29th of next month, 
lowing excursions, programmes of which will | when the purchase-money, 58,0001., will be paid. 
be issued :—Saturday, September 9: 1. Warwick} A loan of 80,0001. will be negotiated by the 
and Stratford-on-Avon ; 2. Coventry and Kenil-| Board, for the purchase of the land and for lay- 
worth ; 3. Worcester and Malvern ; 4. Wroxeter, | ing out the park. Of the 65 acres, only 45 acres 
Shrewsbury, Wenlock, The Wrekin, and Coal-! will be devoted to the purposes of the park: the 
brookdale. Thursday, September 14: 5. The| remainder will be appropriated to building plots, 
Dudley Caverns, the South Staffordshire Coal/and a road to encircle the park; so that the 
Fields and Ironworks; 6. Lichfield, Walsall, | Board will be re-couped a portion of its outlay. 
Cannock Chase, and the Burton Breweries. | But it will be necessary to remove some of the 
The sections will be presided over by the follow-| nuisances in the locality, which the local 
ing gentlemen :—Section A.—Mathematical and | authoritics have not been successful in removing. 
Physical Science: Mr. W. Spottiswoode, M.A.,|Thus the Atlas Manure-works, close to the site 
F.R.S. Section B.—Chemical Science: Professor | of the park, still emit at times vapours not only 
W. A. Miller, M.D., F.R.S. Section C.—Geology: | detrimental to health, but also destructive to the 
Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B. Section D.—Zoo- vegetation in the surrounding fields, so that the 
logy and Botany: Professor Thompson. Sub- park trees and shrubs would be destroyed in the 
section D.—Physiology: Professor Acland, M.D.,| same manner. Mr. Salmon’s manure-works have 
F.R.S. Section E.—Geography and Ethnology: | been recently located in the same neighbour- 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, F.R.S. Section F.—Eco- | hood; and not far removed from the farther side 
nomic Science and Statistics: The Right Hon. | of the park is a monstrous pigstye; whilst beyond 
Lord Stanley, F.R.S.—and Section G.—Me-|this again there are railway arches in which 
chanical Science: Sir W. G. Armstrong, C.B.,| chemical operations are carried on, giving rise 
P.R.S. | to choking, burning, and oppressive vapours. 








I reserve for a future occasion any remarks on 
the evidences afforded by the existing remains 
and the opinions recently expressed by others 
on this subject. Some interesting paintings are 
still to be seen in a portion of the crypt under 
the modern church, now converted into a family 


| vault.” 


Tue Inon anp Copper Trapes. — Ryland’s 
Circular of 19th August gives the fo'lowing quota- 
tions :—Manufactured Iron.—Soath Stafford- 
shire: marked bars, 81. 10s.; hoops, 91. 10s. ; 
sheets, singles, 101.; doubles, 11/. 10s. ; lattens, 
131.; angles, 81. 5s. to 9l.; gas strips, Sl. to 
81. 10s. The commoner makes of the district in 
bars are being quoted at 71. 10s. to Sl. at works; 
puddled bars, 61. 23. 6d. to 61. 7s. 6d.; scrap 
bars, 61. 10s. to 71., according to quality.— North 
Staffordshire: bars, 71. 10s. to 7!. 15s. ; best, 81. ; 
best best, 87. 10s. ; best J iron, 9!.—Welsh bars, 
6l. 15s. to 71.; Welsh rails, 71. 2s. 6d. to 71. 5s. 
at works. These prices are quoted as “ at 
works.” The copper market remains quiet, but 
very firm, at the following rates : tough, 861. per 
ton; best selected, 891. ; manufactured, 931. 

Panic oF Frre in a Caapen. — Brickfields 
Congregational Chapel, Stratford, has been the 
scene of a great excitement in consequence of 
an alarm of fire in the midst of the service. The 
first lesson was being read, when many of the 
congregation exhibited great uneasiness at a 
smell of fire. As the smell became stronger, the 
chapel-keeper, fancying she saw smoke issuing 
from the vestry-door, walked down the aisle 
for the purpose of ascertaining the truth of 
the case. On opening the door a volume of 
smoke rushed into the chapel, and then inde- 
scribable fear and confusion ensued. The cry 


|of “Fire” having now been openly raised, the 


fear of the congregation was increased by another 
ery, “ Take care that the gas does not explode.” 
It required all the coolness and courage of 
the most prudent to guard against a terrible 
catastrophe. There was a general rush to reach 
the doors, and it being between the lights, and 
the chapel fast filling with smoke, the excite- 
ment was rendered still worse by the darkness 
of the place. As the outlet at the doors was 
blockaded, and people could not get out quickly 
euough, many jumped over the pews, and en- 
deavoured to reach the doors by scrambling over 
the heads and shoulders of others. Shrieks for 
help now came from the gallery, the staircase 
of which was literally crammed; and it was only 
by the greatest efforts that some in their uncon- 
trollable fright were prevented from jumping 
into the body of the church. At length the 
chapel got cleared. Providentially, though the 
excitement had been great, there was really 
little damage done. It appeared from the state- 
ment current, that the officiating minister had 
been out for the afternoon, and, having been 
smoking, had, on coming into the vestry, put the 
remaining part of his cigar into the pocket of 
his overcoat, which he hung up. In the pocket 
were some fusees, which appear to have ignited 
and set the coat smouldering, besides other 
woollen things in the vestry. There was nothing 
highly inflammable; or, added to the excitement, 
the consequences would have been disastrous. 
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Tae Suez Canat.—According to a telegram 
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For house and shop, at Brixton, for Mr. J. W. Clarke. 














































i Toons, braanaiine, Ms. dédiah Mouke emit a 
. - Mr, A. J. Hiscocks, architect :— ‘oovey, er, Mr, Josi oule, architect :— 
i from Ismaila, dated Angust 17th, the floodgates ‘Adamson & SOM .sccsssssseessee £2,275 0 0 J. & We Bird.s.scscesssssssseenssse: £8,735 0 0 
i of the Suez Canal have been thrown open, and a RUE EE ROME Lisi. soccer vitosesoséosnss 2,239 0 TF. KO. TABION  seeere.eorseoreoerees 3,659 0 0 
ih vessel laden with coal passed direct from the J. Taylor......... ass 4 : : ee S Seren conohsnee 30 H Q 
Medit nean to the Red Sea on the 15th inst. Rider & Son * 7 ae sethaenobasnosatenes a. 
ie —~mnen - McLachlan...... 1,995 0 0 J. & W. Sanders .. w+ 3,169 0 0 
Intelligence of the event was at once despatched ren Eg” ORC aR eels 1,994 0 0 Keyes & Head ........sss0.scesr-sees . 8,066 0 0 
| to the Emperor Napoleon at the Chalons camp, Moreland & Sons eonteesiess “ 1aee ° . TAEEID  scccscorsrencscsnsnconsensisenonerss 3,052 6 9 
: rin - NIT s. - cctiaisdbibahnnbseiebiiee aaaties 4 . 
i and his Majesty returned a congratulatory reply. eke 11950 0 0 Sen duenncns eee m, for Mr, R. C. Carrington: 
ij So many accounts previously have appeared of Went & Moree .i5.0<ccrresees 1,915 0 0 Mr. J. T. Jac » arc’ i— . 
i the actual termination of the undertaking, that TIONED sscconcasvseas useebevacuan ; —_ 4 : — pee scaceeaiddeebin peatnnt £575 $ 4 
\ it is necessary to remark that the size of the Free. ERTS 5 OR . 1,784 0 0 5 ee 
He vessel is not stated, and that much must For St, Mary's National Schools, Wandsworth. My.J 
: i } r 3) r . : cat 4 Ue 
i assuredly remain to be done before nd water: For three houses in Melton, Mr. R. W. Jolnson, | W. Dennison, architect. Quantities by Mr, Stanham ;— 
iH way across the isthmus will be available for | architect :— : Bowles, Brothers Sakari: never 1,800 00 
i sea-going vessels of ordinary dimensions. That Flade vsseesssessseessneeeneccaneecsneecssee am : ° — eee ; fein han : ; 
Bh the work will ultimately be completed according sR ORE EN 719 0 0 aie. 1,692 0 0 
: to the design, may, however, be regarded as Barnes & Weaver ...cccsscssssscsees 671 0 0 Gulland & Thomson ,......4+..0:+ 650 0 0 
] Si i : : ; 5; Tay] 1,639 0 0 
} probable. Since these words were in type, a ME sco ccessseces thseaavcaceszecotinie> 630 0 0 o—_ seeseee eeecoressencesneeseseneeseese a ss 
I letter has appeared in the Times, asserting that : IE Gt eet Seats ee ’ 
f what is open must be no more than a fresh water | . - pieoiens at Rott Leicestershire. Mr, R.| poy building two houses in Park-road, Battersea, for 
: ore than 3 ft. to 5 ft. in depth. ea ee ee ‘ Mr, John Riches. Mr. C. Bowes, architect : — i 
canal, of not mo ° I OI cass ccisceinstseiabeactbi . £360 0 0 itn alee dans a 
A E F The E ti Pearson & Whait..........00...cossesses 335 0 0 
Ancient Eoyptian Fasuions.—The Egyptians ag AWE LEE i is ote ? - 
: . z r t No. 10, h-] . 
shaved their heads and chins, and looked} For villa residence in Northamptonshire. Mr, R. W. “es H Willies, aschitect cng ane, Caenn-cieas. { 
t with abhorrence on the rough-haired and long- Johnson, architect :— . Pica Membebs hide £1,039 0 0 i 
bearded Asiatic nations. They only allowed | EERE (HRONGOOR) 00s sesescrnonss cot Eyton a oot ° . 4 
' . . . server aphaw $ mrnsean ete ee eee nno ae 
their hair and beard to grow when in mourning, | 4... siterations on the estate of Mr. W. A. Pochin, Wren 724 0 0 


and looked upon it in any other circumstances as | yJ;, k, W. Johnson, architect :— 
a signof low and slovenly habits. Most of them | At Barkby At Barkby 





For rebuilding No. 5, Carburton-street, Marylebone, 




























































For St, Stephen’s Church, Dulwich. Messrs, Banks & 


Barry, architects. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Strudwick & Co. :— 
Church, House. Total. 
Carruthers ......... £9,477 £2,087 £11,514 
Colls & Son ......... 9,190 2,300 11,499 
Browne &Robinson 9,384 2,055 11,439 
areas 9,130 2,290 ... 11,420 
Perry & Co. 9,324 + 11,163 
Sawyer ...... 8,879 2,263 ... 11,132 
Stimpson .,........... 8,535 1,950 ... 10,795 








For alterations and additions to Syston Lodge. Mr. 
. W. Johnson, architect :— 
d 








For works to be done in restoration of All Saints’ 
Church, Somerby, Leicestershire, Mr. R. W. Johnson, 
architect :— 














| Charch. Chancel. | Total, 
aa Pie mA Se 41 £64 
Halliday & Cave...| 1,177 10 0, 185 0 0/1,36210 0 
Barnes & Weaver | 1,123 2 0! 12115 0 | 1,244.17 0 
PSE REE 1,055 17 3/ 142 0 9/1,197 18 0 
Morrison&Tinkler| 958 0 0, 16215 0/|1,12015 0 
Rupell & Johnson; 94410 0. 139 10 0 |1,083 0 0 

















For bar fittings, &c., complete, for Mr. Harris, at Nos. 

5 and 6, Richmond-place, Barnsbury, Mr, C, Foster, 
architect :— 

Lawrence 

Starkie 








For alterations, &c., at 34, Charles-street, Middlesex 
Hospital, for Mr, Fortescue, Mr. C, Bradley, archi- 
tect :— 


Stableford 0 
WEEE «sorb icaies 0 
MOU. 5 iscessvedcsssitiuete 0 
White (accepted) 0 





For Church of St. John the Evangelist, Brentford, 
J.T, Jackman, architect :— 
Osborne 


eocooeo 
ecocooo 








ot. 4 Total, b : a 
wore over their shaven polls, wigs made of curled | 1 horpe, Grange. a | for Mr. Taylor, Mr. Edwin Bull, architect, Quantities 
: 4 - * as eee af EDO sci £315 0 £106 0 . .. £511 0) supplied :— 
hair, with a series of plaits at the back. Poor) pang 77” 308 10 190 5 498 15 Mannooch & Co, .......c0c00.ceee sissies £300 0 0 
people, who could not afford the expense of reel | Neale & Sons .., 305 15 185 17 491 12 Huggett & Hussey 743 0 «0 
hair, had theirs made of black sheep’s wool. By ae ee en ee coemee inten aise cuties sacibiailide = ° : 
; a singular contradiction, the great people wore. For first portion of works in restoration of St. ia oe naa ve IC | en ROE 
; 4 +e li ae ata a . . | Michael’s Church, Edmonthorpe, Leicestershire. Mr, K. é 
i) artificial beards, which they likewise affixed 60 | Wy. Johneon, architect = For first contract for St. Stephen’s Church, Kensington, 
the images of their gods. The beard of an indi- Wie on ee 255517 0 Mr. J. Peacock, architect ;— Y 
vidual of rank was short and square; that of a Halliday & Cave 0 ae. or eascncessene seresesee £8,377 4 : 
king equally square, but much longer; and that | FAA cessoesonsesnovee ete ReareaapcaisaNy ° Mansfield & Son | 00 
; of a god was pointed and turned up at the end. For improved dwellings for the industeial cles?! —_ Py aaa . ° 
ie Ladies wore their hair long, and worked into a Southampton. Messrs, Guillaume, Parmenter, & GUil- Dove, Brothers ee 00 
i: multitude of small plaits, part of which hung laume, architects :— ‘i mnt... pk 00 
down their back, and the remainder descended — RE GENIE” ON “ae ° : Simms & Martin ...........0.00 ose. 9,077 0 0 
on each side of the face, covering the ears com- ene dor’ “ r len ta Whee “Sede ; 
uy spaliv he amental fille cee INE noes eae "5 or the erection of a villa, in the ndon-roa 
pletely. They generally had an ornamental fillet ae’ pisoeenraedineriercaeie : Dovians, Ge Me. W.Boows: Mie. Weasen; arbitaet ee’ : 
round the head, with a lotus-bud in front by way a Ee eh gear ay 0 | SOU cisieniasitinnwevsemitisirsiannieenss £1,095 0 0 
*s . a . 7? 2 suall & So | 7 ; 
of a fern niere. Some of the creme de la creine poe a sie SRR nha 0 — : YS EI tte sees a 2 : & 
: vat »ad-dress r seutins . k, PRE oe wl MEEIOEE  ecnscasessnyesyeos soe 3085 0 ¢ § 
a a ae oe pry ik spre : ’ , alt Mullings (accepted) ...........000« 1,060 0 0 i 
whose gorgeous plumage. set off their dar For the new Borough Gaol, Hull, Mr. David Thorp, | re ct Ch eae } 
tresses; and princesses were usually distin- surveyor to the Corporation :— pe | For the erection of a pair of villas, in the London-road, 
guished by a coiffure of extraordinary dimensions, a cea kai aaa 4 | Devizes, for Mr. J. ee. Mr. W age architect :— ' 
combining all the riches of the animal, vege- 2S a pee Mullings (accepted) ............++ 103 0 0 
> ineral kingdoms.—Riimmel’s Book of ERE 59,253 0 0 . aba t 
7 “oe _ ee Seen 6 Mame oe essdacss 50,216 16 1 For taking down and rebuilding schools, at Potterne, 2 
eTFUMES. ag Wits. Mr. Weaver, architect :— i 
= SE For three houses at Croydon, for Mr. W. Chambers. | ph - e ra elater, wn 10 0 E 
Mz, J. Tolley, agebitect :— coe ad OE ARS 233 
adete. ett | Davis & Sprules (carpenters) ..... - 13510 0 
TENDERS Der sovedioumbeinnmloasberinieatianine reo : e Cradge (plumber, glasier, &c.) 
For rebuilding 44, Chancery-lane. Mr. J. Blyth, archi- eles ok ue 2245 0 0 | (accepted) ........0+ hictebaeientedednt 1510 0 
tect :-— MANMI:., <vuicccikeussiihh ketcmbndieainzy lies 2,144 0 0 | en za : 
Piper & Wheeler .........00....00+9. £2,644 0 0 ic i a eal - 1987 For building an additional wing to the male side of the 
i Poahey sed cs ae * 0 0 j — at xtc, Mecoaseasaca : aed Mg | Wilts County Lunatic Asylum. Mr, Weaver, county 
fie 2. surveyor, architect :— 
on Seieeisanddiabadeia 0 0 For residence at Croydon, Mr. R. C, Baxter, archi | "Long vaentcenprgcceseeseerrers: E18AB 10 O 
Sninircuienacacs tect :— Mullings (accepted) ....0......... 1,810 0 
MY CTS wae seersvvssesseecenrossestncerseen ; 7° Rawlings ...........0.-« tecieia  G £2,987 0 0 alist ’ 
| men S l’ Anson 2,745 0 0O : iti e 
i? _ For building new w arc house, and aiterations to old Colls & Jay 2,731 0 0 a wen re eee ee ae, 
— at Aldermanbury Postern, Mr, T. J. Hill, archi-, Hill & Keddell (accepted)......... 2,647 0 0 architect :—- : : 
ect ;— ae : tar oi an Se 50 0 
Hardiman & Sandon ...............; £1,529 0 0 | PRRABRP i... 0 <siscsvectiiciaibbtnceeses +e £37 
Henshaw ie aia ad 1,447 0 0 | For Presbyterian Church, Tottenham. Messrs, Haber | Plank & Ash .......000 covsssese gisidines 314 0 0 
Lovett & Brown ......<0r.s.0esses0s 1,425 0 0 thon & Pite, architects :— | Downing & Son (accepted) ......... 310 0 0 
eme By BOW vsiiic oi Ss cidvoossdcdc 1,345 0 0 TEE: ccactdanibebabandtsinanbaneiseeiese £1,969 0 0 i POE OOO EUS Re: 
Bishop....... oe iota 1 331 00 Humphrey ... 1,950 0 0 | For the erection of a Vicarage House at Lacock, near 
Sahey Se faa eo. Simpson ...... 1,9” 0 0 | Chippenham, for Rev. E, P, Nicholl, Mr, Weaver, 
iB, «90 RN ah eet eta ge »28 en jae ae architect = ye 
’ ‘ SUIS sn ncnaeveeindaobnsenvaneuniaens 8 
For additions to Woodlands Parsonage, near Reading. Crake Les 0 8 Mullings’.....cvesssressoe0s ere ae 
Mr. J. H. M vhitect ; ” . Cushion 160 0 0 eee seegrsententoaiwesicetacten . 1,975 0 0 
r.J. Feat ercattect ;— ons 6 0 Rogers .. 1,619 0 0 Downing & Son (accepted) ...... 1,950 0 0 
Salisbury el lp cig tabi ala 994 10 0 Hill & Keddell (accepted)......... 1,596 0 0 BE Rade a as 
mse a 3 DEG. scssvincssinetvetsnsicsenennsays 1,583 0 0 For alterations and sdditions to, warehouse Me. "g 
: : : FREY Gat ye * Red-cross-street, for Mr, T. Loveridge, r, H. Ford, 
m4 4 panier see of nina ee — furnace-shaft} For schools and master’s residence, Chicksand-street. | architect:— 
Ouse, In connexion with the Albert Oil Mills, | yrr. T, Stately, architect :— Rawlins (accepted) sesssssesseeseereeses 616 15 0 
emer rom Mr. G. H. Simmons, architect :— 
PR cccmmesiaincnatman £4,845 0 0 “Apt 





For new warehouse front, &c., No. 15, Noble-street, 
for Messrs. Tubbs & Lewis. Mr. H, Ford, architect:— 
Hardiman & Sandon ............c000+ e 


escoco 
ococoo 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.& A.—C. T.—D. T.—C. R. W.—C, W. R.—T. B, H.—C mittee of 
the National Sunday League.— J. W. P.—S. B, W.—C. (next week)— 
R. H.— An Amateur. — T, P. (thanks).— C, A. B,— F, J,—W. 0. C.— 
J. N.—Kingston.—J. F. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and adaress of the sender; not ily for publication 


Note.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for OR!- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office im reply to 
Adwertisements, and strongly r that 





CortEs ONLY should be sent. 








